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JONATHAN THE FIRST 


Chroniclers of the early American drama have long been unani- 
mous in fixing the origin of the “stage Yankee” in the Jonathan 
of Royall Tyler’s comedy, The Contrast, created by the actor 
Thomas Wignell on April 16, 1787, at the John Street Theatre, 
New York. Yet Tyler’s Jonathan was not the first of the long 
dynasty of provincial figures. In Captain Joseph Atkinson’s three- 
act comic opera, A Match for a Widow, or the Frolics of Fancy, 
first performed at the Theatre Royal (Smock Alley) in Dublin on 
April 17, 1786, appears a “ Jonathen” with all the traits of our 
traditional Yankee. 

Atkinson, of whose military career nothing seems to be known, 
wrote two other pieces for the Irish stage: a comedy of intrigue 
entitled The Mutual Deception, admittedly suggested by Le Jeu de 
Amour et du Hasard of Marivaux, first performed at the Smock 
Alley Theatre on March 2, 1785, published in the same year, and 
then brought out in 1786 at the Haymarket in London by George 
Colman the Elder as Tit for Tat—a good, successful play; and, 
after a long silence, Love in a Blaze, a comic opera with music by 
Sir John Stevenson, produced at the Crow Street Theatre, Dublin, 
May 29, 1799, and printed in the following year.t A Match for a 
Widow, while similar in kind to the latter, belongs with The Mutual 
Deception both in time and in having a French source. This is 
[’Heureuse Erreur (1783) of Joseph Patrat, a comedy slightly 
altered by Mrs. Inchbald in The Widow’s Vow (1786).? Only the 


1 Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Late Highteenth Century Drama, pp. 
118, 177, 234. 

2 Patrat’s piece, and consequently the main theme of Atkinson and Mrs. 
Inchbald, will be traced in a separate article by the present writer to the 
No Wit, No Help Like a Woman’s of Thomas Middleton. 


281 
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accident of the great popularity of Mrs. Inchbald’s version pre 
vented A Match for a Widow from bringing its original Yankee 
character to London, and winning international repute. 

In his epistle dedicatory to Richard Daly, manager of the Dublin 
theatre, as before in The Mutual Deception, Atkinson is punctilious 
in acknowledging his debts, a practice all too rare among play- 
wrights : 


You remember that it was originally written and presented to you in 
the Winter of 1785, as an Afterpiece, acknowledged to be suggested from 
the little French Drama of one Act, without Songs (intitled, L’/Heureuse 
Erreur), and that in borrowing the idea I totally altered the dialogue, inci- 
dents, and situation of that plot, and, for the first time, attempted the 
introduction of a Yankee character on the European stage. 


Daly suggested making the piece into a full-length comic opera. 
Atkinson did so, Dibdin wrote the music (now lost), and Daly 
produced it a full year before The Contrast, the writing of which, 
if we may believe Wignell, was not even undertaken until three 
weeks before its performance on April 16, 178%. The Contrast was 
not printed until 1790 (New York), while A Match for a Widow 
was published in Dublin and London in 1788. 

The plays themselves bear so few marks of similarity that it is 
unprofitable to compare them in detail. A Match for a Widow is 
the operatic version of a comedy of intrigue in which disguise 
enables the hero, a captain returned from the American War, to 
win the hand of a rich young widow who has sworn to remain 
single. The Contrast is a comedy of manners, a society play, set- 
ting off various New York types of the day. In both there are 
echoes of the Revolution only recently ended. The prominence of 
Captain Belmor (not to mention his serjeant and corporal and their 
guard) in the one, and of Colonel Manly, successful over his fop- 
pish and anglified rival, Billy Dimple, in the other, dates the two 
works almost as closely as the theatrical records. 

But the two Yankee personages, superficially distinguishable in 
the printed versions as Jonathen and Jonathan, show many points 
of likeness. For example, each is the servant or orderly of the 
army officer who is the hero of his play. In this capacity each is 
introduced into a fashionable milieu so remote from his provincial 
experience as to throw into high relief every trait of his speech, 
dress, and behavior, and to make him a comic figure not only to 
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the main characters, but to their household servants as well. Each 
holds his own with Yankee self-control and good humor, sings 
Yankee Doodle with a fine will, spouts Yankee phrases, and remains 
at the end the most clearly defined figure of all. In both plays 
Jonathan’s is the star réle.® 

To anyone familiar with the stage Yankee of innumerable nine- 
teenth century comedies it is hardly necessary to recall that he 
was, though always a New Englander and often a Bostonian, rarely 
if ever a Puritan. Thus Royall Tyler’s Jonathan, scorning “the 
devil’s drawing-room,” goes to the playhouse without knowing it 
and longs for more; and, while suspecting the innocence of metro- 
politan manners, proudly confesses himself somewhat of a spark 
among the Tabithas and Jemimas of his home town. The Jona- 
then of Atkinson’s piece is a care-free youth of like temper but of 
contrary political convictions, fond of the Bay Colony but loyal 
to the King and his own Captain Belmor—“as good a man, I 
swear for it, as ever eat a cod’s head and chowder!” His politics 
come,out in the first of his two songs: 


1. (Air, Yankee Tune.‘ ) 
He found me in a country now famous in story, 
For losing the substance, for the shadow of glory! 
And I among’st the legions to Britain true, and loyal, 
There ventur’d life and all, to prop the standard royal. 
Bow, wow, wow, fall lall de rall, 
De didy bow, wow, wow. 


2. 
Before the curs’d days of our warlike ambition, 
All Europe might envy our happy condition! 
While commerce and freedom with rich cultivation 
Crown’d the blessings of peace in each town and plantation. 
Bow, wow, wow, &c. 


3. 
And now free from care and the wealth that bew itches, 
My all’s on my back, and my knapsack’s my riches: 
Contented in serving my king and my master, 
I thank my kind stars for each former disaster. 
Bow, wow, wow, &c. 


* Cornelys, who acted Jonathen in Dublin, was one of the best Irish 
character-actors of his time, as Thomas Wignell was one of the best 


American. 
«This I take to be a generic rather than a proper name. These words 
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His simple philosophy appears in the second song: 


Ri (Tune, Yankee doodle.) 


For when I dwelt in Boston bay 
I liv’d in peace and plenty! 
I spoke no ill nor went astray, 
No, scarce one time in twenty; 
My life was like my conscience, clear 
From Monday night to Monday, 
And once I stove a cask of beer, 
Because it work’d on Sunday. 
Yankee doodle, doodle, yankee doodle, dandy, 
Both night and day I’d work and pray, 
At every thing quite handy. 


2. 


To till my farm in proper time, 
Oh how the plough wou’d trundle, 
There with the lasses thought no crime 
To take a bid of bundle; 
And when I got in harvest home 
My corn-cobs, hay, and timber! 
I ventur’d then at sea to roam, 
And fish about Cape Member. 
Yankee doodle, &c. 


3. 


But since I came to Britain’s shore, 
I’ve lost all sense of shame now! 
I drink, I swear, I rant and roar, 
And call things by their name now; 
In Sabbath time I sport or work, 
And with the damsels romp me; 
O, ayn’t I grown a sinful Turk! 
And gone to Satan, swamp me. 
Yankee doodle, &c.° 


His language, the real key to his character, offers a still more 
useful point of comparison with Tyler’s Jonathan. As “ Swamp 
me!” is Jonathen’s first exclamation upon entering “ in a travelling 


suit well the air, The Taylor Done Over, later used for a song by “ Darby ” 
(Thomas Wignell) in William Dunlap’s interlude called Darby’s Return 
(September 7, 1787). See Grenville Vernon’s collection of early American 
stage songs, Yankee Doodle-Doo (1927), pp. 45-49. 

5 This version of the ballad, being unlike all the others known, seems to 
be from Atkinson’s own hand. 
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livery, half soldier, half servant,” ® it is also his most frequent one 
throughout, occurring ten times in his brief allotment of speeches, 
along with “I vow now,” “I swear,” and “I swear now.” In The 
Contrast the Yankee says “ I vow now ” eight times, “ Swamp it!” 
twice, “I swear” once. “’Nation” (tarnation, damnation) is 
used in both plays. “Gor!”, “ Dang it all!”, “Smite my tim- 
bers! ”, “ You don’t say so! ”, and “ By the living jingo!” do not 
appear in the Irish play, nor do “ tarnal,” “a power of,” “ chock- 
ful,” “ that ’ere,” and “ expect” and “ count ’’ (suppose)—all col- 
loquialisms which the Bostonian Tyler used in setting off his coun- 
tryman. 

Atkinson is not behind Tyler, however, in the liberal employment 
of colonial sayings and rustic figures of speech. Compare: “ my 
love burning like a hickery fire,’* “thou’st got the wrong end 
of the sparrowgrass,” “as the squirrels do nuts,” “stand here like 
a stuck pig without squeaking,” “like a flock of lambs before a 
Hessian,’’*® “as brisk and sweet as bottled spruce,” “as tart as 
sour grout,’ “the charm of a rattlesnake,” “all Cherokee to me,” 
from A Match for a Widow, with: “what the dog’s need of all 
this outlandish lingo? ” “at the end of my tether,” “what the 


rattle makes you so tarnation glum?” “as thick as mustard,” 


> 66 “ 


“ fire-hot angry, maple-log seize it!” “she sticks in my giz- 
zard,” etc., of The Contrast. Equal care is taken to give each of 
the Yankees a small supply of homely Puritan phrases, such as 
“vile serpent,” which they both use, and “wicked, or given to 
Belzebub” (M for W) and “cards and dice the devil’s device; 
and the play-house the shop where the devil hangs out the vanities 
of the world, upon the tenterhooks of temptation’’ (Contrast). In 
all of these verbal characterizations Atkinson shows almost as good 
a knowledge of Yankee singularities as Tyler himself, who, as we 
should expect, makes much more of them.® 


*This costume is somewhat similar to that of the traditional stage 
Yankee in America, especially “ Yankee ” Robinson’s (1842). 

* The italicized words are so printed in the original quarto, while addi- 
tional emphasis is laid upon Jonathen’s words by his master’s reprimand: 
“ Peace, Sirrah!—none of your American phrases! ” 

8 Cf. in The Contrast: “speak like the Hessians.” 

® Atkinson’s phrase, “like an owl in an ivy bush,” sounds the least 
American of all, just as Tyler’s adjective “ topping ” seems unusual in the 
Bay State. Tyler’s list of Yankee terms is much longer than Atkinson’s, 
for the réle is extended in the American play. 
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Let one brief dialogue illustrate the talk of this first stage 
Yankee: 


Adam. And so, Mr. Jonathen, you say that your country is better 
than ours. 

Jonathen. Aye, that it is, I swear for it—much finer, more abundant, 
larger and more like a world than yours—and what’s better, the people 
ayn’t half so wicked, or given to Belzebub, as you are. 

Adam. Aye—how do you make that out? 

Jonathen. O, you laugh at us, because we are sage and pious—Do you 
know, Mr. Adam, that if an unclean creature, or any wanton beast were 
seen to frisk it with their mates on the sabbath, swamp me but our select 
men would put them in pound for it. 

Adam. Indeed, Mr. Jonathen—Hah, hah, hah! 

Jonathen. Aye, that they would, or clap a man in the stocks, if he 
offered to kiss his own wife in church time! 

Adam. O, then both you and nature have a great deal of liberty, I see, 
in New England. 

Jonathen. Aye, iiberty enough—if we know how to use it; but we don’t 
call a spade a spade, as you sinners do here. 

Adam. No—how then? 

Jonathen. No, we are more chaste in our thoughts and words, I vow 
now, than you vile serpents here. 

Adam. Why, shou’dn’t things be distinguished by their proper names, 
pray? 

Jonathen. Yes, yes, now and then—but I think a doodle of hay, more 
decent than to call a thing a cock of hay, swamp me. 

Adam. Aye, and bundling, an excellent screen for worse. 

Jonathen. O, I have now lost all the grace and goodness dad and manny 
taught me (pp. 32-33). 


Though the point of view is, to be sure, British (or rather, Irish), 
there is much in these lines that will reward comparison with the 
conversation of Jonathan and the amused Jessamy and Jenny in 
the New York play. The Yankee is represented as being quite as 
much an alien and heathen in the one piece as in the other, for it 
is through the eyes of urban New Yorkers, we remember, that the 
traditional Yankee came to be regarded as a comic character. 

The question remains, where did Joseph Atkinson get his idea 
and his material for the Jonathen of A Match fora Widow? The 
fact that a version of Yankee Doodle is sung in each play and that 
the refrain of this in the Dublin performance corresponds, at least 
to the extent of the rime “dandy .. . handy,” to the so-called 
authentic version of 1775 (which Tyler follows in part) suggests 
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this ballad as a source.*° True, the expressions “swamping,” 
“nation,” and “ Jemima’’—Jonathen’s best efforts are spent in 
attempting to “bundle with the Jemmymays ” *‘—may have been 
garnered from it; but one doubts that Yankee Doodle or any other 
ballads satirizing the Massachusetts colonists contained enough of 
the idiom and local color to supply him with all of his three or 
four dozen touches of characterization. Moreover, no known play 
antedates his from which the desiderata could have been obtained. 
General Burgoyne, with unpleasant memories of Boston and Cam- 
bridge fresh in his mind, steered clear of colonial topics in the 
plays he wrote after his return. The journals, from which the land- 
lord in A Match for a Widow may have culled his pun on the Battle 
of Brandywine, give no information of this sort. So, while Dublin 
and London and many a provincial town in the British Isles must 
have heard from veterans’ tales of the ways and sayings of the 
“tarnal ” Yankees, and may well have even harbored expatriate 
Americans like this one, it is a tantalizing conjecture that Captain 
Atkinson himself, like the hero of his opera, may have seen service 
abroad and invented his Jonathen from first-hand knowledge of his 
actual prototype, as Royall Tyler, a Yankee himself, evidently 
invented his from life-long familiarity. 

I say “evidently,” believing that the facts, if known, would 
credit full originality to the American playwright, since A Match 
for a Widow, though performed a year before, was not in print until 
a year after the opening of The Contrast. Still, there remains that 
other possibility, that during the year before this opening some 
word of Atkinson’s innovation in Dublin may have been carried 
by Daly’s or Colman’s theatrical acquaintances to our shores and 
eventually to the ears of Royall Tyler—coals to Newcastle! At all 
events, until more is known of the origin of the stock figure who 


10 Yankee Doodle, of course, dates from Cromwell’s Protectorate (the 
tune from the time of Charles I) and was used in American drama as 
early as 1767 by Andrew Barton (Col. Thomas Forrest) in The Disap- 
pointment. But the version meant here is that of Edward Bangs, a Harvard 
undergraduate with Royall Tyler. Bangs’s fifteen-stanza ballad, from which 
Tyler adapts four stanzas, was not printed, it seems, until 1815, though 
it may have circulated among British troops by word of mouth. (Cf. 
Littell’s Living Age, August 10, 1861, pp. 382-384.) 

11 Bundling was a Yankee (also Welsh) custom not mentioned in The 
Contrast but frequently named by Atkinson’s Jonathen. “ Jemmymays ” 
looks like a mispronunciation. 
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became virtually a craze in the American theatre before the Civil 
War and has remained ever since a familiar type, we may do well 
to qualify our praise of Tyler’s novelty. The conventional state- 
ment that The Contrast “ marked the first time that the figure of 
what came to be the typical Yankee was introduced upon the 
stage ”** is due for radical amendment. And the credit may yet 
have ultimately to go to “ the enemy.” 


Marston BaLcH 
Harvard University 





BARTRAW’S TRAVELS 


The Travels of William Bartram was first published in Phila- 
delphia in 1791. Two London editions followed, in 1792 and in 
1794, and a Dublin edition in 1793. No other editions in English 
appeared until 1928, when Mark Van Doren included the book in 
the Macy-Masius American Bookshelf. In view of the influence 
of this book on some of the English Romantic poets, especially 
Coleridge and Wordsworth,’ it is important to note that the Lon- 
don and Dublin editions were not exact reprints of the original 
Philadelphia edition, and that the American reprint follows the 
English editions. Although Mr. Van Doren does not say so, it is 
possible that he felt that the London edition was the right one to 
follow, as it was the one which Coleridge and Wordsworth had 
read.” 

The changes which the London printers made in Bartram’s text, 
and which the American reprint has retained, are, to be sure, of 
a minor nature, yet they are numerous enough and at times uncon- 
sciously unjust enough to interfere with the effect that Bartram’s 


12,Vernon (p. 23), who follows Odell, Annals of the New York Stage, 
I, 256, and A. H. Quinn, Representative American Plays, pp. 45-46. 

+See Ernest Hartly Coleridge: “ Coleridge, Wordsworth, and the Ameri- 
can Botanist William Bartram,” Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature, Second Series, vol. xxvi1; Lane Cooper: Athenaeum, No. 4043, 
April 22, 1905; Nation, Lxxx, 152; Dictionary of American Biography, U, 
28-29; Methods and Aims in the Study of Literature, i915, pp. 110-125; 
J. L. Lowes: The Road to Xanadu, 1927, passim. 

* The volume, dated 1794, which Coleridge and Wordsworth used is now 
in the possession of the Rev. G. H. B. Coleridge (Road to Xanadu, p. 453). 
The 1794 edition was an exact reprint of the first London edition of 1792. 
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text, unaided, produces. Bartram’s exuberance of style and what 
Carlyle called his “wondrous kind of floundering eloquence ” * 
evidently irritated the English editors, and they undertook to reduce 
the amount of his floundering. They recast phrases, modernized 
his spelling, improved his punctuation, and, occasionally, reworded 
a passage. The result is a more or less tamed Bartram, the Phila- 
delphia nature enthusiast repressed and “ corrected.” 

Perhaps because the differences in the London edition, and in the 
subsequent English and American reprints, are of such a minute 
character, they have escaped notice. The German edition, for 
instance, is definitely modified Bartram. Zimmerman, the trans- 
lator, boldly stated that he did not approve of Bartram’s “ poetis- 
chen Floskeln” and that he considered it his duty to translate 
the book into natural prose.* One typical example of his method 
will suffice. Where Bartram describes 

The glorious sovereign of day, cloathed in light refulgent, rolling on 
his gilded chariot, speeds to revisit the western realms. Grey pensive eve 


now admonishes us of gloomy night’s hasty approach: I am roused by 
care to seek a place of secure repose, ere darkness comes on,° 


Zimmerman states 


Itzt kam der Abend heran, und erinnerte mich, einen sicheren Ruheort 
zu suchen.® 


No such liberties were taken with Bartram in the English editions, 
yet the minor changes that were made are important enough for 
the editors to have acknowledged a responsibility. As an illustra- 
tion, the passage quoted may serve also here. In the London edi- 
tion all the verbs have been changed into the past tense: “ admon- 


ishes” becomes “ admonished,’ “am roused” becomes “ was 


roused,” and “speeds” is replaced by “hastened.”* The effect 
of this change is not in harmony with that produced by Bartram’s 
general style, which relates his experiences as active and immediate 
rather than as terminated and remote. 


* Carlyle-Emerson Correspondence, 11, 228. 

* Reisen durch Nord- und Siid-Karolina, Georgien, Ost- und West-Florida, 
das Gebeit der Tsherokesen, Krihks and Tschaktahs. Aus dem Englischen 
mit Anmerkungen von FE. A. W. Zimmermann. Berlin, 1793, p. 53. 

5 Travels, p. 50 (Phila. ed.). 

® Op. cit., p. 53. 

7™London eds., 1792 and 1794, p. 49; Van Doren ed., p. 65. 
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Another type of change found in the reprints consists of “straight- 
ened” phrases, a lopped-off particle here and a relative pronoun 
there, and a general grammatical overhauling. For example, Bar- 
tram’s “ the chief being out on a hunt . . . who upon information 

. and the fact being confirmed . . .”® becomes “ the chief was 
out on a hunt... and upon information . . . the fact being con- 
firmed. .. .”* In this case the changes result merely in a reduced 
“ floundering.” But the danger that lurks in this seemingly harm- 
less type of change becomes apparent in such a passage as the follow- 
ing: Bartram wrote that the Indians “ have their songs to accom- 
pany their dances, of different classes, as martial, bacchanalian and 
amorous, which last . . . are extravagantly libidinous...”?° The 
reprints state that “ To accompany their dances, they have songs of 
different classes, as martial, bacchanalian and amorous; which last 

. are extravagantly libidinous...”% It is clear that Bar- 
tram’s adjectives refer to the Indian dances, while in the reprints 
they are made to refer to the Indian songs. 

Still another type of change found in the reprints is the reduc- 
tion of Bartram’s scientific diction to literal English. A good 
illustration is a long passage in the Introduction, in which Bar- 
tram, discussing birds, refers to “the red thrush (turdus rufus)” 
and to “each nation” of birds retaining “their... sort of 
dialect .. .” The London edition, missing the generic sense of 
Bartram’s diction, literalizes it to “red thrushes” and “ each 
nation ... its... dialect.”** Throughout this passage similar 
changes are to be found. 

It is to be regretted that, presumably because of the expense 
involved, the Van Doren edition does not reprint the illustrations 
that accompanied the Philadelphia edition and were retained in 
the English reprints. The frontispiece of Mico Chlucco, King of 
the Seminoles, was of interest to Wordsworth and the “ dancing 
crest of splendid feathers flashes again in. . . Ruth.” 7* Equally 
regrettable is the omission of the title page of Part IV, thus cre- 


® Phila. ed., 447-448. 

® London eds., 446; Van Doren ed., 355. 

10 Phila. ed., 506. 

11 London eds., 503-4; Van Doren ed., 396. 

12 Phila. ed., pp. xxxi-xxxii; Lond. eds., xxii; Van Doren ed., 25. 
18 Lane Cooper, Cambridge History of American Literature, I, 197. 
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ating the impression that this part is a continuation of the narra- 
tive told in the first three parts. As a matter of fact, Bartram’s 
journal ends with Part III; the rest is devoted exclusively to his 
observations on the Indians and constitutes an appendix.** 


N. Bryiiuion FAciIn 
Baltimore 





MELVILLE AND SPENSER—A NOTE ON CRITICISM 


When Herman Melville published The Encantadas, or Enchanted 
Tsles 1 he began each of the ten sketches with a quotation or series 
of quotations presenting in poetic form the pictures that he draws 
in prose. Since these quotations have not been publicly identified 
nor has the Spenser criticism implicit in their use been pointed 
out, I am here attempting to do so, indicating in connection with 
the quotations the significant variants from the original: 


Sketch 1, “The Isles at Large”: The Faérie Queene, bk. 0, canto xii, 
st. 11; st. 12, lines 7-9 (variant, 1. 8, “secure” for “recure”); I, ix, 33, 
lines 4-9. 

Sketch m1, “ Two Sides to a Tortoise”: 1, xii, 23, lines 1-5; 0, xii, 25, 
lines 6-9 (variants, 1. 6, “do a man” for “did the knight”; 1. 7, “at 
home” for “on earth”; 1. 9, “these isles” for “the seas ”—all for the 
sake of appropriateness); I, xii, 26, lines 1-3, 6, 8-9 (variants, 1. 2, 
“there” for “these”; 1. 8, “then” for “and”; 1. 9, “ Zethy’s” for 
“Tethys ”’). 

Sketch m1, “ Rock Rodondo”: m1, xii, 8, lines 1-6; 1, xii, 33, lines 1-4, 
8-9 (variants, 1. 8, “then” for “that”; 1. 9, “that” for “ their”) ; 
II, xii, 35, lines 6-9; I, xii, 36, lines 1-2. 

Sketch 1v, “A Pisgah View from the Rocks”: 1, x, 53, line 1; 1, x, 55, 
line 1. 


14 Two inaccuracies in the Van Doren text, due to faulty proofreading, may 
be noted, as where Bartram speaks of “ faculties . . . similar to those that 

. .”, while the reprint speaks of “faculties . . . familiar to those that 

. .” (Phila. ed., xx; Van Doren ed., 19). And again, Bartram speaks of 
the “vital principle .. . similar . . .” which is not the same thing as 
the reprint’s “vital principle . . . familiar... .” (Phila. ed., xxi-xxii; Van 
Doren, 19). 

1In Putnam’s Monthly Magazine, March, April. May, 1854; republished 
in The Piazea Tales, 1856. The only reprint generally available is in Mr. 
Raymond Weaver’s edition of the Shorter Novels of Herman Melville, 
which I use. 
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Sketch v, “The Frigate, and Ship ‘Flyaway’”: Visions of the Worlds 
Vanitie, stanza 9, lines 1-4. 

Sketch vi, “ Barrington Isle and the Buccaneers”: “ Mother Hubberds 
Tale, lines 134-9, 168-9 (variant, 1. 135, “earth” for “ world”). 

Sketch vu, “Charles’s Isle and the Dog-King”: The Faérie Queene, 
II, ix, 13, lines 1-7 (variant, ]. 1, “so” for “loe”); Mother Hubberds Tale, 
lines 155-8. 

Sketch vim, “ Norfolk Isle and the Chola Widow”: The Faérie Queene, 
II, xii, 27, lines 5-9 (variant, “woman” for “ maiden ”—quite necessary) ; 
a modernized adaptation of stanza two of Chatterton’s “O! synge untoe 
mie roundelaie.” 

Sketch rx, “ Hood’s Isle and the Hermit Oberlus”: The Faérie Queene, 
I, ix, 35 (variant, 1. 1, “glen” for “cave ”—for appropriateness) ; I, ix, 
36, lines 1-3 (variant, 1. 2, “reads” for “ was”). 

Sketch x, “ Runaways, Castaways, Solitaires, Gravestones, ete.”: I, ix, 
34, lines 1-4. 


It will be noted that all the verses quoted, with the exception 
of one stanza, are from Spenser. This, it seems to me, implies 
an interesting and unique criticism of the picturesque values of 
the Elizabethan poet’s work. The selections are more than con- 
ventional chapter headings or captions: they are presentations in 
verse of the same pictures that are sketched in prose, and the close- 
ness of the parallel is emphasized by the fact that Melville changed 
several of them slightly in order that they might correspond exactly 
with the actual scenes.? Herman Melville was an authority on the 
picturesque whose literary appreciation was not directed by any 
formal tradition of reading, and when he chooses Spenser to illu- 
strate the sketches drawn largely from his own observations in the 
South Seas, he is paying a high and sincere tribute to that poet’s 
art. Incidentally, he also gives future readers the opportunity for 
paying, spontaneously, the same tribute. 


Lron HowarpD 
Pomona College 





2The other variants noted are usually made for the sake of transition 
from one quotation to another or are obvious misreadings, in some cases 
perhaps not on the part of Melville. My checks are based on the Oxford 
Spenser, and I know nothing of the text used by Melville. 





DID CHAUCER KNOW CATULLUS? 


A NOTE ON THE AUTOCRAT, III AND IV 


In the sixth paragraph of the third chapter of The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast-Table, which appeared in the Atlantic Monthly for 
January 1858, Holmes wrote: 

. which accidental sound, as all must have noticed, has the instan- 


taneous effect that the cutting of the yellow hair by Proserpina had upon 
infelix Dido. 


His error passed unnoticed until the next month, when he corrected 
it. In the third paragraph of the fourth chapter, he remarks: 


Another privilege of talking is to misquote.—Of course it wasn’t Proser- 
pina that actually cut the yellow hair,—but Iris. (As I have since told 
you) it was the former lady’s regular business, but Dido had, used herself 
ungenteelly, and Madame d’Enfer stood firm on the point of etiquette. So 
the bathycolpian Here—Juno, in Latin—sent down Iris instead... 


Modern readers are somewhat confused by this last paragraph, 
because the error of the first has been silently corrected (perhaps 
by Holmes himself) in the “ official” text. This was probably 
done when the essays appeared first in book form; in every edition 
of The Autocrat which I have been able to examine (including the 
standard edition published by Houghton, Mifflin), “Iris” stands 
in the place of “ Proserpina” in the third chapter. One may infer 
that the parenthesis in the second passage refers to an imaginary 
conversation the Autocrat had with the boarders, as it does not refer 
to anything printed between the two passages. 


RoBERT WITHINGTON 
Smith College 





DID CHAUCER KNOW CATULLUS? 


In the House of Fame, among other notable figures, Chaucer 
sees standing 
on a pileer 
That was of tinned yren cleer 
That Latin poet, dan Virgile, 
That bore up hath a longe whyle 
The fame of Pius Eneas. 
And next him on a pileer was, 
Of coper, Venus clerk, Ovide, (ll. 1480-1847) 
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and these are closely attended by Lucan and Claudian. Catullus 
and Horace are conspicuously absent, and, indeed, Chaucer main- 
tains everywhere complete silence regarding these poets. Since 
both of them had much to offer the English writer, it is not sur- 
prising that attempts have been made to show that he was ac- 
quainted with them in some degree. These efforts, made perhaps 
in the hope of increasing somehow the glory of Chaucer, have 
led their proponents into the error of unwittingly minimizing the 
qualities of these two great lyrists; for no satisfactory explanation 
can be offered to show why Chaucer did not use Catullus and 
Horace extensively, if he knew them at all. 

The first suggestion of an influence of Catullus on Chaucer 
which has come to my attention is that of Professor Karl P. 
Harrington to the effect that the epithet describing the sparrow 
in the Parlement of Foules (1. 351), 


‘The sparwe, Venus sone,’ 


might be traced to Catullus.? If this were so, the ghost of Lesbia’s 
sparrow which has nested in the bosoms of I know not how many 
lovely maids would thus begin its long flight through English 
literature somewhat inconspicuously, but very early. It is possible 


that Chaucer knew of the tradition which traces through Moschus 
regarding the love of Cupid for such haunts, and that the toyings 
in various poems celebrating the pet which Catullus made fashion- 
able could have suggested the epithet to his nimble wit; but it 
is more probable that Chaucer was thinking of the English sparrow’s 
reputation for Venus werkes which had become proverbial.® 

The one serious attempt to demonstrate that Chaucer knew 


* Chaucer at least knew of Catullus from the praise given him by Jean 
de Meun and Ovid. The name appears in his works once, in his trans- 
lation of Boethius, Book 11, Prose iv: “ And therof comth it that I have 
right grete desdeyn, that dignitees ben yeven ofte to wikked men; for 
which thing Catullus cleped a Consul of Rome, that highte Nonius, 
‘postum ’ or ‘boch’; as who seyth, he cleped him a congregacioun of vyces 
in his brest, as a postum is ful of corupcioun, al were this Nonius set 
in a chayre of dignitee.” See Skeat, m, 59. Chaucer’s glossing here, as 
italicized by Skeat, indicates no further knowledge of Catullus than is 
present in the unglossed text. 

*Catullus and his Influence, Boston, 1923, p. 142. 

* Cf. Canterbury Tales, Prologue, 1. 626. 
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Catullus has been made by Professor E. F. Shannon, who devotes 
a short chapter of his admirable Chaucer and the Roman Poets + 
to the influence of Peleus and Thetis (Carmen Lx1v) on the House 
of Fame and the Legend of Ariadne. In all, he finds three pas- 
sages which, he believes, exhibit a certain acquaintance with the 
story of Ariadne as set forth by Catullus. 

One of these passages represents Theseus as a young man: 


And yong, but of a twenty yeer and three. (L. G. W. 1. 2075.) 


As Dr. Shannon remarks, Catullus makes two references to the 
youth of Theseus: 


immemor at iuvenis fugiens pellit vada remis 
(Carmina, Ixiv, 1. 58) 
Namque ferunt olim, classi cum moenia divae 
linquentem gnatum ventis concrederet Aegeus, 
talia complexum iuveni mandata dedisse. 
(1, 212-214) 


But are not all lovers and adventurers young in Chaucer? The 
fact, that Theseus was unmarried would imply his youth. More- 
over, we do not need to refer to Catullus here, since the description 
of Theseus in the Italian version of the Heroides by Ceffi® as 
‘figliuolo’? of the Duke of Athens might have suggested the age 
of the hero to Chaucer. 

Yet another passage, according to Dr. Shannon, represents an 
insertion of a partial translation or adaptation of Ariadne’s com- 
plaint into the history of Dido and Aeneas in the House of Fame 
(Il. 269-285) : 


Lo, how a woman doth amis 
To love him that unknowen is! 


“Chaucer and the Roman Poets, Cambridge, Mass., 1929, pp. 364-370. 

5’ Dr. Shannon did not know of this translation, of course. It was 
suggested as a source to me by Sanford Brown Meech’s “ Chaucer and an 
Italian Translation of the Heroides,” in PMLA., xtv, March 1930, a study 
which demonstrates Chaucer’s general indebtedness to Filippo Ceffi. The 
text I have used is Volgarizzamento Delle Pistole D’Ovidio Testo Del Buon 
Secolo Della Lingua citato Dagli Accademici Della Crusca, Firenze Presso 
Angiola Garinei MDCCCXIX. See page 29. Except for the fact which 
Mr. Meech has made clear, that Ceffi provides a more certain source than 
Boceaccio’s De Genealogia Deorum for Chaucer’s knowledge of the death 
of Aegeus, in no way does he amplify or alter the text of Ovid to account 
for the two important passages presented by Dr. Shannon. 
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For by Crist, lo! thus hit fareth; 
Hit is not al gold that glareth. 

For, also brouke I wel myn heed, 
Ther may be under godliheed 
Kevered many a shrewed vyce; 
Therfor be no wight so nyce 

To take a love only for chere, 

For speche, or for frendly manere; 
For this shal every woman finde 
That som man, of his pure kinde, 
Wol shewen outward the faireste 
Til he have caught that what him leste; 
And thanne wol he causes finde, 
And swere how that she is unkinde, 
Or fals, or prevy, or double was. 


The resemblance of this passage to a part of Ariadne’s complaint 
is indeed striking; and Dr. Shannon further substantiates his 
case by saying that no such single passage developing the general 
idea of men as gay deceivers is to be found in the Heroides: 

But it is noteworthy that in the Heroides . . . Ovid makes the heroines, 


with one apparent exception, emphasize merely the unfaithfulness of the 
heroes to them individually.® 


The Epistle of Helen to Paris, which furnishes Dr. Shannon 


with his one exception, has other passages which help to throw 
light on the problem. I shall not quote here the several lines 
bearing upon Paris’s goodliness in form and the vice underneath 
his pleasing appearance, a convention variously repeated in Ovid, 
in Boccaccio, and in many others,’ for in the following verses we 


have more pertinent material: 


Certus in hospitibus non est amor; errat, ut ipsi, 
cumque nihil speres firmius esse, fuit. 

Hypsipyle testis, testis Minoia virgo est, 
in non exhibitis utraque lusa toris. 


* The exception cited by Dr. Shannon is a brief generality: 

sed quia credulitas damno solet esse puellis, 
verbaque dicuntur vestra carere fide (Her. xvii, 39-40) 

* See Heroides, xvii, 179-184, on the effect of Paris’s beauty and cajolery. 
Dr. Shannon cites Catullus, lxiv, 139-142; but these lines, which have an 
almost exact parallel in Her., ii, 31-35, are not developed in the Chaucer 
passage. Cf. Boccaccio, Fiametta, Firenze, 1829, Cap. v, p. 78; Cap. vI, 
p-. 132. 
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tu quoque dilectam multos, infide, per annos 
diceris Oenonen destituesse tuam. 

nec tamen ipse negas; et nobis omnia de te 
quaerere, si nescis, maxima cura fuit. 

Adde, quod, ut cupias constans in amore manere, 
non potes. expediunt iam tua vela Phryges; 
dum loqueris mecum, dum nox sperata paratur, 
qui ferat in patriam iam tibi ventus erit. 

cursibus in mediis novitatis plena relinques 
gaudia; cum ventis noster abibit amor. 

An sequar, ut suades, laudataque Pergama visam 
pronurus et magni Laumedohtis ero? 


quid Priamus de me, Priami quid sentiet uxor, 
totque tui fratres Dardanidesque nurus? 
tu quoque, qui poteris fore me sperare fidelem, 
et non exemplis anxius esse tuis? 
quicumque Iliacos intraverit advena portus, 
is tibi solliciti causa timoris erit. 
ipse mihi quotiens iratus “adultera! ” dices, 
Oblitus nostro crimen inesse tuum! 
delicti fies idem reprehensor et auctor. 
(Heroides, xvii, 191-219) 


At first sight, on account of its prolixity, this passage is not so 


inviting a parallel to the comparatively terse Chaucer as the por- 
tion of the yet chaster Catullan complaint selected by Dr. Shannon: 


Iam, iam nulla viro iuranti femina credat. 
Nulla viri speret sermones esse fideles; 
Tuis dum aliquid cupiens animus praegestit apisci, 
Nil metuunt iurare, nihil promittere parcunt: 
Sed simul ac cupidae mentis satiata libidost, 
Dicta nihil metuere, nihil periuria curant. (Ixiv, 143-148) 


But on careful examination, one finds curious likenesses between 
Chaucer and Ovid which are somewhat closer than those between 
Chaucer and Catullus. First of all, one observes that Chaucer 
himself says that woman does amiss to love him that is unknowen, 
that is, a stranger, an idea which has its counterpart in several 
lines in the Epistle of Helen to Paris and which specifically opens 
the passage I have just quoted from Ovid. 

Ovid then proceeds to offer definite examples of perjury on the 
part of guests or strangers, from which Chaucer might easily 
draw his generality, which is similar in idea, but not in form, to 


2 
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that of Catullus. After Helen has cited these examples, she 
remarks further that Paris will abandon his joys in midcourse and 
desert her. These lines offer a concrete basis from which Chaucer 
could derive his generalization, 


‘Til he have caught that what him leste,’ 


if such a basis were necessary. But the lines following differ from 
Catullus in thought as well as in form. Catullus observes that 
as soon as the passion of any man is satisfied, he neither respects 
his promises, nor cares for his false oaths. 


Sed simul ac cupidae mentis satiata libidost, 
Dicta nihil metuere, nihil periuria curant. 


Chaucer says that when som man has ‘ caught what him leste,’ 


. .. thanne wol he causes finde, 
Ad swere how that she is unkinde, 
Or fals, or prevy, or double was. 


When we turn to Ovid, in the concluding lines of tne excerpt given 
above, we find this thought: What will happen (as a result of my 
granting your wish)? You will judge me by your own example; 
you will suspect every stranger: 


ipse mihi quotiens iratus “adultera! ” dices, 
Oblitus nostro crimen inesse tuum! 
delicti fies idem reprehensor et auctor. 


In my opinion, these more concrete lines of Ovid more adequately 
express the thought and help to suggest the very words of Chaucer, 
than the words of Catullus, which imply no reproach to the 
deserted maiden and which display no sophistry cn the part of 
the false lover. 

The three lines following the passage of Chaucer under discus- 
sion are also of interest, although omitted by Dr. Shannon: 


And this seye I by Eneas 
And Dido and her nyce lest 
That loved al to sone a gest. 


Here we have, reiterated, the idea that woman does amiss to love 
a stranger, an idea which Chaucer seems to bear in mind even as 
Ovid had instructed him in it. To conceive of Chaucer as employ- 
ing such familiar material offers less difficulty than to imagine 
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him as utilizing a passage from Catullus’s Ariadne’s Lament in 
an Aeneas and Dido episode and neglecting to use the same very 
appropriate matter in his own Legend of Ariadne. 

Thus it would seem that every element of the Chaucer passage 
is either present in Ovid or strongly suggested by him; and the 
verbal resemblance of the line, 


Til he have caught that what him leste 
to Catullus’s 
Tuis dum aliquid cupiens animus praegestit apisci, 


cannot be regarded as significant, especially since this thought is 
expressed in one of Chaucer’s favorite poems, Roman de la Rose: 


Toutesvois fins Amour le faignent; 

Mais par Amour aymer ne daignent, 

Et se gabbent ainsi des Dames, 

Et leurs promettent corps et ames; 

Ils jsarent mensonges et fables, 

A ceulx qu’ils ayent leurs delitz euz.® (ll. 4995-4501) 


The third and final resemblance remarked by Dr. Shannon is 
more arresting, namely that Ovid does not even hint that the 
death of Aegeus was sent upon Theseus as retribution for his 
desertion of Ariadne, and that Catullus alone of all authors who 
have written on the Ariadne legend could have furnished Chaucer 
with the motive of vengeance implied in the introduction of the 
Legend of Arvadne: 


Juge infernal, Minos, of Crete king, 
Now cometh thy lot, now comestow on the ring; 
Nat for thy sake only wryte I this storie, 
But for to clepe agein unto memorie 
Of Theseus the grete untrouthe of love; 
For which the goddes of the heven above 
Ben wrothe and wreche han take for thy sinne. 
(ll. 1886-1892) 


®*This passage is translated almost literally in the non-Chaucerian 
Fragment B. It will be observed that every essential element of the 
Catullan passage quoted by Dr. Shannon is included in this parallel. 
The author of these lines might have known Catullus; he speaks familiarly 
of him in connection with Tibullus, Gallus, and Ovid (Roman de la Rose, 
11090-97). 
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But a problem of textual interpretation is involved here at the 
outset. Obviously Dr. Shannon reads the last two lines just quoted 
as applying specifically to Theseus. If this interpretation is right, 
we are faced with an almost inexplicable confusion in the text.° 


It has been suggested to me by Professor G. L. Kittredge that 
the punishment of Minos, not that of Theseus, is referred to in 
the phrase, 


‘and wreche han take for thy sinne.’ 


This glossing harmonizes with the opening lines and the history 
of Minos immediately following. Reduced to prose, the passage 
would read: 


Judge of the infernal regions, Minos, King of Crete, now your lot comes, 
now you come in the ring; I write this story not only for your sake, but 
also to call back to memory Theseus’s great untruth of love; for which 
(i.e., for untruth in love) the gods are (ever) angry, and have taken 
vengeance (on you, Minos,) for your sin. Be red for shame! I now begia 
your life. 


Then follows a recapitulation of the promised life of Minos,” 
which presents him in the réle of one who has been guilty of an 
‘untrouthe’ in love; Scylla enabled him to win Alcathoe, just 


as Ariadne was to help Theseus: 


But wikkedly he quitte her kindenesse, 
And let her drenche in sorowe and distresse, 
Nere that the goddes had of her pite. (11. 1918-1920) 


*If we accept Dr. Shannon’s interpretation at this point, certain diffi- 
culties in addition to textual confusion arise. As Dr. Shannon shows 
(p. 368-9), the vengeance motive is dramatically developed in Catullus. 
Chaucer, on the other hand, apparently loses sight of it in the progress 
of his narrative. We are told, it is true, that Theseus stole away from 
Ariadne, sailed home, 

A twenty devil way the wind him dryve 

And fond his fader drenched in the see. 
But the rest of the story is concerned only with Ariadne’s lament. In 
Catullus we have a sense of satisfaction, a feeling that Theseus has paid 
for his perfidy. There is no such implication in Chaucer. Instead, he 
concludes with the hope that Theseus may be punished: 

The devil him quyte his whyle! 
Though Chaucer was aware (see House of Fame, 439-446) of Theseus’s 
fate in Tartarus (see Aeneid, v1, 612-618), he has made no use of this 
knowledge here. 

1° Skeat notes that this is taken from Ovid, Met. vim, 6-176. 
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But that tale was too long for Chaucer, since he was largely con- 
cerned with the story of Ariadne. It was his custom to summarize 
such stories in his introductions; this particular one made his 
readers familiar with the background of the Minotaur story and 
offered an interesting analogue to the “ untrouthe” of Theseus. 

Once this interpretation is understood, all suggestion of Catullan 
influence disappears; and the subsequent history of Minos, which 
was familiar to Chaucer, would warrant his conclusion that the 
gods had taken vengeance on the Cretan king. 

If we turn elsewhere in Chaucer, we find an extreme paucity 
of suggestions of even indirect Catullan influence. It is hardly 
significant that he employs the celebrated Vine-and-Elm figure, 
for although Catullus has unquestionably led many poets to use 
this simile, and although he has stamped it as peculiarly his own 
by his felicity in its use, the possible available sources from which 
Chaucer could have drawn his image are too numerous to warrant 
ascribing it to Catullus unless the phrasing of Chaucer should 
unmistakeably suggest that of Catullus. This is, however, not the 
case; and the work of others may be suggested as furnishing the 
probable origin of the figure as it occurs in Troilus and Criseyde.™ 

However much we might like to believe that Chaucer had read 
Catullus, since Chaucer mentions him nowhere, and since no 
passages in his work may be traced beyond peradventure to the 
Carmina, we must conclude that he never knew the great pre- 
Augustan lyrist. 

JAMES A. S. McPEEK 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 





11 Book I, 1229-32: 


And as aboute a tree, with many a twiste, 
Bitrent and wryth the sote wode-binde, 
Gan eche of hem in armes other winde. 


Cf. Claudian, Fescennina, xIv, 18-20: 


Tam iunctis manibus nectite vincula 
Quam frondens hedera stringitur aesculus. 


Also, cf. Ovid, m Amores, xvi, 41-42. 
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CHARACTERIZATION IN THE “KNIGHT’S TALE” 


In a valuable article in Studies in Philology xxvi (1929), 375- 
85, Professor Hulbert observed that some of Chaucer’s changes in 
condensing the Teseide into the “Knight’s Tale” were not alto- 
gether “improvements,” particularly in raising Palamon to a 
parity with Arcite, as co-heroes, and in suppressing the individual 
traits of Emilia; and he very properly insisted that Chaucer had 
altered the whole drift of the story material. To this Mr. C. D. 
Baker replied in Modern Language Notes xtv (1930), 460-62 that 
Chaucer made a definite distinction between the two heroes, at 
least as regards “their motives and attitudes towards love,” so as 
to show clearly that Palamon was more worthy than Arcite of 
Emily’s love. But the point is perhaps not entirely well taken.' 
If Chaucer has weakened such characterization as Boccaccio gave 
his principal figures, he has compensated by emphasizing the nec- 
essitarian element of the story and has very obviously made the 
plot more important than the characters. It is idle to look for any 
marked differentiation between Palamon and Arcite. They, as 
much as Emily, are lay figures of a highly picturesque and amusing 
game. Palamon knee deep in his bitter tears (1279 f.), the heroes 
fighting ankle deep in their own blood (1660), Theseus with his 
light persiflage about the God of Love (1785 ff.), the terrible pic- 
tures of Lycurgus and Emetreus, the innuendos in describing 
Emily’s worship (2281 ff.)—not to mention such stylistic details 
as in 2294, 2568, 2760, 2810 ff.—all suggest that Chaucer, while 
making the most of the decorative possibilities of the story, did 
not regard his subject too seriously. And the conclusion fairly 
glows with the heat-lightning (as Lowell has it) of Chaucer’s 
humor.? 


1There is no need to answer Mr. Baker point by point; by a careful 
reading of the “Tale” anyone will easily find charges of omission and 
commission against him. 

Years pass, after the burial rites of Arcite, before the lovers are 
united. Theseus, now much older and become something of a Polonius 
(as is but natural in the son of Egeus), makes a long formal speech, 
reminding us (infelicitously!) that Arcite was fortunate in dying young, 
while he still had his good name, adverting to the long arm of Necessity 
which had guided the action of the story, and finally urging Emily to accept 
Palamon (whose uncle is a king, pardee: 3084) on grounds of mercy if 
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In such a treatment as Chaucer gave the story genuine charac- 
terization would be out of place.* The simple distinction of Arcite’s 
as earthly and Palamon’s as heavenly love (1155 ff.) is a neat ten- 
tative, but Chaucer lays no stress upon it. It is not supported by 
Palamon’s prayer to Venus at the outset, in which he asks pointedly 
for an heir (1108 ff.), or by his desiring Emily for a wife (1486), 
or by his preference for possession of Emily rather than victory 
in the tournament (2242 f., 2247), and it is explicitly contradicted 
by his vow to make war on chastity (2236). Nor, on the other 
hand, is Arcite as the passionate lover, suffering from the Malady 
of Hereos, eager to win Emily by force since she is really indif- 
ferent to him, entirely consistent with the humble Philostrate or 
with the dying Arcite, who forgives, and joins the hands of his 
lady and his rival. Moreover, one would expect, in strict consis- 
tency, the burly black-haired Lycurgus to be the friend and fol- 
lower of Mars’ knight, and Emetreus, the young blond, with a 
white eagle on his wrist, to be with Palamon, the heavenly lover 
and Venus’ knight.* But no: Chaucer’s concern is less with the 
figures, which are a convenience or ornament of the plot, than with 
the background of courtly-love tradition and its trappings, or with 


not of abstract right (3089). ‘And at length was made between them 
the bond which is called matrimony or marriage.’—Professor Hulbert noted 
a certain coarseness in the “Tale,” which may be explained as a kind 
of humor; and Professor Tatlock, with proper caution, noted a “tone of 
levity ” and satire. We should feel no difficulty, it seems to me, in accept- 
ing the presence of a pervasive humor in the “Tale,” though it may 
necessitate some correction of the usual statements regarding Chaucer’s 
assigning it to the Knight. But even this will do no harm if it sends 
us back to look for the possible smile behind his description of the worthy | 
and perfect knight himself. 

’In truth, one may question whether he was capable of handling char- 
acter in the Shakespearean sense of “action issuing from character or 

. character issuing in action.” Perhaps some of our difficulty in 

interpreting the Troilus may be due to a misapprehension on this score. 

‘ Professor Curry’s contention that Lycurgus is a Saturnian and Emetreus 
a Martian figure is only partially convincing. Some of the descriptive 
details fit the statements of the astrological authorities (who, as usual, 
are a little vague and contradictory) and some do not. Palamon is a 
follower of Venus, not of Saturn, and Saturn, furthermore, is in the 
awkward position of being at the same time maleficent by nature and 
favorable to Venus on this occasion. It is simpler to regard the extended 
descriptions of these two doughties as bright splashes of color. 
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the special web of circumstances woven by destiny—and these he 
takes with a certain air of jocosity. The knot of the story is an 
“ interesting situation ” : two lovers lay claim to an indifferent lady ; 
the decision is left, according to chivalric custom, to a trial by 
tournament; and the outcome of the tournament is left, according 
to the ways of our common mortality, to the gods. Yet the win- 
ning warrior loses the lady, and the lover who was shrewd enough 
to pray to Venus is ultimately successful. Are we merely “ mod- 
ern,” or are we critically disrespectful, if we attribute to Chaucer 
sufficient intelligence to see something slightly comic in this? 

Chaucer was no doubt a serious and in many ways a very great 
artist, but I fancy our efforts to explain his work would only amuse 
him, particularly when we overlook his lightness and when we run 
to super-subtlety. 


PauLt F. Baum 
Duke University 





JOCK OF HAZELDEAN AND CHILD 293 # 


For the past hundred years, editors of Scott’s poems have dis- 
missed the source of Jock of Hazeldean with the general statement: 
“ The first stanza of this ballad is ancient. The others were written 
for Mr. Campbell’s Albyn’s Anthology.”? Child, interested in 
the problem from another angle, was more explicit, and stated: 
“Upon this traditional stanza [Child 293 H, stanza 1] was built 
Scott’s ‘ Jock of Hazeldean’.”* The recent publication, however, 
of Virginia J variant of Child 293 * seems to make dubious both 
of the foregoing statements. 

One of ten texts that “seem to be the only traditional copies of 
this ballad to be printed in America,” Virginia J, is the solitary 
variant that is particularly close to any Child version.* Stanza one 
of Child #, of Virginia J, and of Jock of Hazeldean, except formu 


1The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, Philadelphia, 1880, p. 890. 
All other editions of Scott that I have been able to examine make similar 
statements. 

2The English and Scottish Popular Ballads (ed. F. J. Child), London, 
1898, v, 160. The 1857 edition is likewise in agreement. 

* Traditional Ballads of Virginia (ed. E. K. Davis, Jr.), Cambridge, 
Mass., 1929, p. 536. 

* Tbid., p. 529. 
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unimportant variations of spelling and of one personal pronoun, 
differs only in the name of the hero. The second stanzas, however, 
are strikingly dissimilar: the details of Child H# suggest various 
stanzas of other versions of Child 293;° but, although some varia- 
tions of spelling and diction occur, and lines three and four are 
entirely different, Virginia J is parallel in content to stanza three 
of Jock of Hazeldean, and resembles no other stanza found in 
Child or in Virginia versions. 


Virginia J. Scott 
“A chain of gold ye shall not lack, ‘A chain of gold ye sall not lack, 
Nor braid to bind your hair, Nor braid to bind your hair; 
Nor trusty steed nor silken plaid, Nor mettled hound, nor managed 
And all that ladies wear. hawk, 
And ye the fairest of them all Nor palfrey fresh and fair; 
Shall ride a fairie queen” And you, the foremost of them a’, 
But a’ she loot the tears come down Shall ride our forest queen.’— 
For Jock o’ Hazelgreen. But aye she loot the tears down fa’ 
For Jock of Hazeldean. 


A special relationship, therefore, seems to exist between Virginia J 
and Jock of Hazeldean, and any genealogy of versions must take 
this relationship into account.® 

One must suppose, therefore, that either Virginia J is derived 
from Scott and entered popular balladry from literary sources, or 
that Scott wrote less of Jock of Hazeldean than is usually thought. 
Although the “semi-Scottish language” * and the popularity of 
Scott in nineteenth century Virginia suggest the possibility of a 
literary origin for this version, yet the designation of the hero as 
Jock of Hazelgreen and the existence of only two stanzas argue 
against such a hypothesis. Campbell’s Albyn’s Anthology,® in 
which Jock of Hazeldean first appeared, attributed the entire poem 
to Scott; four years later, Scott stated that the first stanza was 


5 Cf., Child 293, A, 3; B, 2; C, 2; D, 5; and Virginia A, 4; O, 2; D, 4; 
BH, 4; G, 4; H, 2. 

* Concerning this likeness, Davis (op. cit., p. 529) remarks that “The 
first stanza of all three is practically identical, but the beginning of the 
second Virginia stanza is more like the beginning of Scott’s third stanza 
than like the traditional second stanza.” He seems, nevertheless, to accept 
Child’s statement. 

7 Ibid., p. 529. 

§ 1816, 1, 18. 
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popular balladry and that he wrote the remaining three.? Is it 
not possible that Scott, annotating the poem at least four years 
after its composition, had forgotten just how much of it he took 
from popular sources? If such be the case, Child and the editors 
of Scott were misled in assuming that Jock of Hazeldean derived 
only one stanza from popular balladry; and in the composition of 
his poem, Scott used some other version nearer to Virginia J than 
to Child £. 


Maurice W. KELLEY 
West Virginia University 





THE TEXT OF THOMAS RANDOLPH’S POEMS 


A curious fatality seems to be associated with the works of 
Thomas Randolph. Editor after editor, since W. C. Hazlitt’s 
wretched edition of his plays and poems, fails to reproduce his 
text correctly. Professor Parry’s edition of The Poems and 
Amyntas, a work which has been praised by no iess a Randolph 
authority than Professor G. C. Moore Smith, is not a whit better— 
in fact, it is worse—than Hazlitt’s. That the recent, beautifully 


printed Poems of Thomas Randolph, issued by Etchells & Mac- 
donald and edited by Mr. Thorn-Drury, is no more accurate than 
Hazlitt’s, even though the editor’s labors have been highly praised 
by reviewers, will be apparent from the following list of errata.’ 


Page (P) 9, line (1) 19: little for litle—P. 10, 1. 11: Jona for Joan— 
1. 16: praise; for praise:—P. 13, 1. 12: these for those—l. 23: ’Thad for 
T’had—1. 31: Poem, for Poem.—P. 17, 1. 34: excrement; for excrement :— 
P. 29, 1. 33: when as for whenas—l. 36: blown for blowne—P. 20, 1. 31: 
them, for them;—P. 28, 1. 8: possess for possesse—P. 32,-1. 7: Crawl for 
Crawle—l. 19: but for But—P. 33, 1. 1: husbandry, for husbandry.— 
l. 7: Nymph for Nimph—P. 36, 1. 9: *twere for t’were—P. 38, 1. 33: 
before, for before—P. 39, 1. 35: deity for Diety—P. 40, 1. 9: again for 
againe—P. 43, 1. 1: Joy for Joy,—P. 44, 1. 28: round for round,—P. 49, 
1. 10: Apples, for Apples—P. 50, 1. 4: flocks for floc’*ks—P. 51, 1. 9: 
owne for own—P. 52, 1. 2: bee? for bee—l. 18: Trojan for Troian—P. 53, 


® Miscellaneous Poems, Edinburgh, 1820. 

*It is with pleasure that I acknowledge myself under obligation to 
Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach for the privilege of using his copy of the first 
edition of Randolph’s Poems and Amyntas. Let me add, too, that copies 
of the first quarto may vary among themselves. 
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], 12: here for here.—P. 55, 1. 24: The Ivy, for The, Ivy—P. 59, 1. 13: 
known for known,—P. 60, 1. 9: know for know,—P., 61, 1. 1: Do for Doe— 
1. 9: oppresse for oppresse,—l. penult.: a sinne for sinne—P. 62, 1. 28: 
many, for many.—P. 64, 1. 8: face, for face.—l. 25: stand; for stand-- 
P. 65, 1. 17: beggar for begger—l. 28: care, for care—P. 66, 1. 1: wed 
for wed,—l. 2: bed, for bed.—P. 67, heading: Gpiros for a&pucos—l. 23: 
Are for are—P. 68: Erra Pater for Erra-Pater—P. 69, 1. 25: anger, for 
anger ;—P. 70, 1. 29: thus for thus,—P. 71, 1. 12: Brother, for Brother.— 
1. 13: And for But—1. 22: heart. for heart ;—P. 72, 1. 11: seen for seene— 
1, 26: heat; for heat:—1. 30: what ’tis, for what, ’tis—P. 73, 1. 18: care, for 
care—l. 19: love for Love—l. 33: get for get;—P. 76, 1. 27: pandar for 
pandar,—P. 77, 1. 22: not; for not:—1. 30: sings for sings,—P. 78, 1. 17: 
wholsome for wholesome—l. 25: whos’ for who’s—doe; for doe:—l. 28: 
Maria, for Maria.—P. 79, 1. 14: primitive [quarto = prim’tive]—P. 80, 
1. 14: day, for day.—l. 24: hay, for hay.—P. 81, 1. 12: store, for store.— 
1. 22: desire. for desire:—l. 29: bucke for Bucke—P. 82, 1. 4: health, 
for health—l. 14: ’Cause for Cause—P. 83, 1. 9: She for Shee—l. 11: 
Twas for ’Twas—l. 26: ’Cause for Cause—l. 29: ’I'were for ’Twer—P. 85, 
1, 2: seems for seemes—l. ult.: Is’t for I’st—P. 86, 1. 16: Temptation. for 
Temptation!—1. 19: He for Hee—P. 89, 1. 18: line for line ;—P. 91, 1. 17: 
bee: for bee ;—l. 19: walls for wals—P. 92, 1. 21: sonme for Sonne—P. 95, 
]. 21: devotion for devotion.—P. 96, 1. 1: o’re cast for o’recast—l. 24: 
Orbe, for Orbe ;—P. 100, 1. 23: none; for none:—P. 101, 1. 16: hue for 
hewe—P. 102, 1. 8: pastures for pasture; [sic]—P. 104, 1. 4: home! for 
home.!—1. 23: selve for sefe—P. 106, 1. 9: Tit for Tyt—l. 26: grain 
for grain.—P. 107, 1. 17: Damon, for Damon—l, 22: Fames for Flames— 
P. 108, 1. 29: Tityrus for Tytirus—P. 109, 1. 11: Tit for Tyt—P. 110, 1. 6: 
smell: for smell?—l. 14: Venomous for Venemous—P. 111, 1. 26: nurse 
for Nurse—l. 27: next for Next—bears, for bears.—P. 113, 1. 30: along 
for a long—-l. 32: eggs for egges—P. 114, 1. 24: dead for dead,—P. 115, 
1. 14: Is’t for I’st—P. 117, 1. 3: Born for Borne—l. 14: coy for coy,— 
1. 15: imamour’d for inam our’d—P. 118, 1. 2: ne’er for ne’re—P. 122, 
1. 6: Jove for Love—P. 123, 1. 21: afarre for a farre—P. 124, 1. 2: tantis 
for tant is—l. 3: cera for cer a—P. 127, 1. 27: come for come,—P. 129, 
l. 6: thirsts for Thirsts—l. 11: meant for meant,—l. 23: please for 
please—l. 25: to give for togiv e—P. 130, 1. 4: I’th for I’th’. 


The poems added in the edition of 1640 I have not collated. 
Of the other poems published in Mr. Thorn-Drury’s book, based 
upon manuscript sources, I have collated only a few, and even in 
these—though Mr. Thorn-Drury has had the valuable assistance of 
Professor Smith and of Mr. Percy Simpson—there occur textual 
errors. These are as follows: 


P. 147, 1. 14: at for att—P. 148, 1. 1: Let for Lett—tyme for time— 
P. 151, title: nuptias for Nuptias—l. 25: verse for verse,—P. 152, 1. 1: 
When for When,—l. 4: tis . . . when for tis, ... when,—l. 6: griefes 
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for greifes—l. ult.: Whether for Whither—P. 153, 1. 11: beauteous for 
beuteous—l. 13: yield for yeild—heading: Bridegroome for Bridegroome.— 
1. 18: narrow for narrowe—l. 22: shame for clame—P. 154, 1, 8: hither 
too for hithertoo—l. 9: ffar for ffarr—l. 10: Bryde for Bride—l. 11: 
thee for thee:—l. 17: singe for singe.—P. 158, 1. 1: peice for peice,— 
1. 2: eye for eie—l. 9: wee for wee,—l. 11: painters for painter’s—l. 12: 
never never for never, never—l. 14: gowne for gowne,—l. 18: wrapt for 
reapt >—]. 20: mightst for mighst—l. 23: eye for eie—l. 25: lippes for 
lipps—-P. 163, heading: Time. for Time:—l. 3: crime for Crime—l. 4: 
And justly ... Time for and Justly . .. time—l. 5: stay, for stay— 
1. 6: With swallows for with Swallowes—l. 7: But... griefe for but... 
greife—l. 8: Then thou... snail ... creepe for thou then*... Snaile... 
Creepe—l. 10: mistresse for mistrisse—l. 11: sand . .. howreglasse for 
Sand ... houreglasse—1. 12: And... clocks for and... Clocks—l. 13: 
Score ... every for score... Huery—l. 15: Learn... change for Learne 
. . . Change—l. 16: As fiwed, ... soe... blest, for as fiat . . . Soe 
... blest—l. 18: Grow... we for grow... wee—l. 19: Without... 
spirits ... she for without ... Spirits . . . shee—l. 20: In... slack 
for in... slacke—l. 2]: half ... wwy for halfe . . . Ivye—l. 22: The 
... vine for the... Vine—l. 23: and for €—1. 24: Doe... sitt for 
doe... Sitt—l. 25: As for as—P. 168, title: Amicam for amicam—l. 1: 
wrong for wrong,—l. 2: young, for young.—l. 3: rose for rose,—l. 7: 
soft . . . sweet for soft, . . . sweet,—l. 8: Proclaim for Proclaime—use 
for vse—l. 10: allowed ... toy, for allow’d ... toy—l. 11: lose for 
loose—P. 168, 1. 14: others bloud for others. bloud,—l. 15: Wealth for 
Wealth.—worldings for wordlings—l. 19: Beauties for Beautie’s—l. 22: 
are: for are ;—1. 23: For for For.—P. 169, 1. 1: Indians for Indian’s—1. 10: 
Outward for Outward,—tl. 12: stollme for stollne,—l. 16: eye for eye,— 
]. 18: reard for reard,—l. 19: the ... grape, for ye... grape—l. 20: 
shape; for shape,—l. 26: the... rose; for ye... rose,—l. 28: stocking 
for stockins,—P. 170, 1. 2: passe, for passe.—l. 3: lasse? for lasse.— 
1. 4: Sr, for Sr[.] 


Professor Smith, in his “ Warton lecture on English poetry,” 
transcribes several poems which he assigns to Randolph and which 
neither Mr. Thorn-Drury nor Dr. Parry include in their books. 
Professor Smith’s transcripts contain the following errors in the 
poems which I have collated : 


P. 41, 1. 10: thow for then—P. 45, 1. 5 (of the poem): doctrines for 
doctrine (the s is deleted)—1l. 17: then for than[.] 


*It is remarkable, to say the least, that Professor Smith too misread 
(“rapt”) this very plainly written word. How Mr. Thorn-Drury, with 
the manuscript before him, converted Mr. Smith’s “rapt” into the mean- 
ingless “wrapt” is a mystery. 

* Professor Smith too reads, inexcusably, “Then thou.” 
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A few of Mr. Parry’s worst errors in transcribing poems existing 
in manuscript form may be listed: 


P. 214, 1. 7: sad for poore—P. 215, 1. 6: your for of your—l. 8: your 
for your own—P. 216, 1.3: worldlings for wordlings—l.9: those for these— 
1. 16: Indians for Indian’s—P. 217, 1. 2: owtwit or pose for outvie our 
pore—l. 10: youths for youth—l. 25: would for will—P. 218, 1. 12: Ranne 
for Runne—l. 16: stocking for stockins—l. 22: Drawing for leaving— 
P. 220, 1. 18: that for ye—l. 24: Samples for Simples—l. 27: lime for lime 
[t.e., limn]—P. 221, 1. 31: hairs for haire—P. 224, after line 6, the 
following verses are omitted: “Thy cherry cheekes red, soft, & sweet, / 
Proclaime such fruit for vse is meet.”—P. 231, 1. 3: Oh for Old—l. 5: 
poenitat for poenitent—l. 4: Ninvee for Ninivee—l. 13: your for yeir 
[= their]—-l. 17: chering & for cke im ye—P. 232, 1. 22: soe for too— 
1, 23: then for yu [= you]—l. 26: smites for permites—l. 31: Chasse for 
chaste—l. 32: to the for to yr [=to their]—1. 33: Beershops for Boon- 
strops—l. 34: Anthlins for Antlins[.] 


His errors in Amyntas are too numerous to be listed here. 


SAMUEL A. TANNENBAUM 
New York City 





JOHN MANNINGHAM AND DONNE’S PARADOXES 


When John Bruce edited the Diary, or rather cummonplace book, 
of John Manningham of the Middle Temple for the Camden 
Society in 1868 no one was much interested in John Donne’s prose 
works, and the fact was overlooked that Manningham had devoted 
the greater part of one page, at least, to selections from Donne’s 
paradoxes. Manningham mentions Donne only once in the Diary, 
a punning reference to his being “undonne” by his marriage,* 
which occurs under the date, December, 1602. On the fifteenth of 
the following February (1602 O. 8S.) he copied on both sides of 
folio 101 (pp. 134-135) excerpts from four paradoxes. The word 
Paradox, which appears before the first of these, probably indicates 
the heading of the manuscript from which they were derived. 

The first consists of the first sentence of Donne’s “ That Women 
Ought to Paint,” of a passage selected from near the middle, and 
of the last sentence. As it stands in the Diary it reads: 


1P. 99. 
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Paradox. That paynting is lawefull. Fowlenes is loathesome; can it be 
soe that helpes it? What thou lovest most in hir face is colour, and this 
painting gives that; but thou hatest it, not because it is, but because thou 
knowest it is. Foole, whom ignorance only maketh happie. Love hir whoe 
shewes greate love to the by taking this paynes to seeme lovely to thee. 


The third consists of three passages from Donne’s “ That a Wise 
Man is Known by Much Laughing.” 


Laughinge is the greatest signe of wisdome. Ride, si sapis, O puella, ride. 
Yf thou be wise laugh, for sith the powers of discourse and reason and 
laughinge be equally proper to only man, why shall not he be most wise 
that hath most use of laughing, as well as he that hath most use of 
reasoning and discoursing? I have seene men laugh soe long and soe 
earnestly that they have wept at last, because they could weepe [laugh?] 
noe more. Laugh at a foolish gallant; soe shall he be knowne a man, 
because he laughs; a wise man, for he knowes what he laughs at; and 
valiant, that he dares laugh. 


“Laugh at a foolish gallant” stands in the place of a longer 
passage in Donne’s paradox as it was published. Otherwise there 
are no important deviations in the selections from either of these 
two paradoxes. Some of the minor variations support readings in 
the O’Flaherty, the Stephens, and the Norton manuscripts,’ but 


Manningham’s text does not agree consistently with any one of 
them. 
Between the two selections quoted above the following appears: 


Hee that weepeth is most wise. Wee come first unwitting, weeping and 
crying, into a world of woe, and shall wee not weepe and cry when wee 
knowe it? 

The Reason of Reasons was seene divers tymes to weepe, but never to 
laugh. 

Art thou a synner? Wilt thou repent? Weepe. Art thou poore? Wouldst 
thou be relieved? Weepe. Hast thou broken the lawes of thy prince? Hast 
thou deserued death? Wouldst thou be pittyed? Wouldst thou liue? 
Weepe. Hast thou injured thy friend? Wilt thou be reconciled? Weepe. 


This does not correspond to any extant paradox by Donne, but 
its position between fragments of two paradoxes known to be 
Donne’s is very good evidence that he was the author. The style, 
the economic and striking phraseology of the first paragraph, and 
the suggestion of double entendre in the last, are confirmatory. The 
fact that the thesis is antithetical to Donne’s “ That a Wise Man 


*In the Harvard College Library. 
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is Known by Much Laughing” is emphatically not evidence that 
“ Hee that weepeth is most wise” is not by Donne. To defend 
both sides of an assertion, especially if, as in this case, either abso- 
lute position is absurd, is in accordance with the spirit of para- 
doxical writing, and analogies can be cited in the work of the Ital- 
ian wits whom the English writers followed. 

Manningham, of course, did not copy all of the paradox in 
defence of weeping which he had before him. What he has pre- 
served for us is, even more obviously than in the case of the selec- 
tions from the two extant paradoxes, a group of excerpts, probably 
three in number. 

The three selections which I have quoted occupy all of the recto 
of folio 101.8 Manningham then turned to the reverse side of the 
sheet, and copied, under the same date, February 15, 1602 (0. S.), 
the following: 


To keepe sheepe, the best lyfe. The Lyfe of Man was soe affected to 
this lyfe, that he denyed not to crowne his deity with this title: and by 
this he directed his especiall charge to his especiall disciple: giving us 
men this best name of a beast, of the best nature of beastes. They are 
innocent, they are patient, soe would God have man; they love and live 
together, soe would God have man. God made thee to behold the Heaven, 
and to meditate the wonders thereof; make thyselfe a shepheard, and thou 
art still beholding, still meditating. God commaundes thee to forsake the 
world: yf thou art a shepheard thou dost soe, thou withdrawest thyselfe 
from the world. The private lyfe is the sweetest lyfe; yf thou livest the 
lyfe of a shepheard, thou livest the sweetest private. Wilt thou be a king? 
Be a shepheard, thou hast subjects, thou hast obedient subjects, thou hast 
sheepe, thou hast a scepter, thou hast a crooke; thy fold is thy counsell 
chamber, and the greene field thy flourishing pallace. Thy companions 
are the sunne, the moone, and the stars, of whom thou makest continuall 
use, and from the vieue of their lights receyvest thy counsell and advise. 
Thou art more happie then other kings, thou art freed from hate and soe 
from feare, thou reignest quietly, and rulest securely; thou hast but one 
enemie, and’ thou hast an enemy for that enemie, the dog and wolf. He 
that was Gods second best beloved was a shepheard and a king; yf thou 
art a shepheard thou art a king, thou art happie, nay thou art most 
happie, thou art a happie king, thy subiectes living onely to lengthen thy 
life, and to shorten their owne, &c. 


Manningham apparently cut this short arbitrarily when he 
reached the bottom of his page; and the first sentence, unlike the 


*I base this assertion on the amount of space which was required to 
print other full pages of the manuscript. 
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first sentences of the other three selections, does not seem to be 
the beginning of the paradox. For, while it was not at all uncom- 
mon for writers of paradoxes to invoke divine authority, I have 
found no case in which it was done in the opening of the argument. 
Furthermore, “ this lyfe ” seems to require an antecedent. 

Manningham must have copied this from the same manuscript 
which contained the other three paradoxes,* and there is no evi- 
dence that the manuscript contained paradoxes by anyone but 
Donne. The only possible argument against Donne’s authorship 
must rest on the general character and style of the fragment, and, 
while I admit that the much shorter selection from “He that 
weepeth is most wise” contains more that is characteristic of 
Donne, there is nothing in “ To keepe sheepe, the best lyfe ” which 
Donne could not have written. The extremely short periods are 
like Donne’s;* and, although there is less than we might expect 
to force us to be on the alert for double entendre, it is obvious that 
the praise of the life of a shepherd is being made the vehicle for 
covert hits at several things, much in Donne’s manner. We do not 
know how much Manningham omitted, nor whether the fragment 
consists of one, or several passages from the original. To some 
extent, at least, the omissions obscure the nature of the paradox. 
It is unfortunate that Manningham did not see fit to spare more of 
his paper, for it is possible, if not probable, that he had before 
him a paradox by Donne which was somewhat different from those 
which have been preserved. 

Any scrap of Donne’s writing is interesting, and we can safely 
attribute, at least “ He that weepeth is most wise” to him. The 
fragment is sufficient to give us a very good idea of the general 
substance of the lost paradox. The fact that its thesis is contrary 
to the thesis of another of his paradoxes is of some importance, 
for it indicates how much we must be on our guard when we 
attempt to deduce his opinions from his work in this genre. Of 
more importance, the Manningham material constitutes our earliest 


*The fact that the entry is not a complete paradox, a series of notes, 
nor a beginning, precludes the possibility that Manningham, himself, was 
the author. Furthermore, he did not use his commonplace book for original 
literary effort. 

5It has been suggested to me that “Thou hast but one enemie,” etc., 
especially, has the ring of Donne’s style. 
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dated reference to any of the paradoxes,® and shows that a manu- 
script, containing material which has not been found, was in circu- 
lation early in 1603. 


R. E. BENNETT 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 





BLACKMORE’S PORTRAYAL OF SPENSER 


A unique reference to Spenser, which seems to have escaped 
previous notice, occurs in Sir Richard Blackmore’s epic, Eliza.’ 
Spenser is here represented as taking part in a magnificent cele- 
bration honoring the victory over the Armada. Blackmore pictures 
him in the rdle of minstrel to entertain the guests assembled in 
the palace at a splendid banquet which came as the climax to a 
day of pomp and festivity. Spenser’s song is the high moment 
of the evening. The music which preceded it was pleasing to the 
guests, but Spenser’s narrative stirred them to even greater delight: 


Yet all with more transporting Pleasure heard 
Spenser the fam’d, unrival’d English Bard, 
Who with a tuneful, and Seraphick Tongue, 
Thus in a lofty Stile began his noble Song. 
Book vii, p. 205. 


Spenser’s “tuneful and Seraphick Tongue” did not, however, 
sing the congenial theme of Elizabeth’s praise or the glory to the 
English of the conquest of the Armada. Unsuitably arrayed in 
Miltonic conceptions, the mellifluous Spenser is made to begin his 
song with an account of Satan’s revolt in heaven and the final 
great combat between Satan and Michael: 


Angels and Arms he sung, Coelestial Fight, 
And dire commotion in the Realms of Light. 


He told of the fall of Satan and his hosts to hell and of Satan’s 
consequent career of evil on earth, where he devised many schemes 
to destroy the righteous. He dwelt upon Satan’s instigation of war 


® The letter in which Donne mentions his paradoxes (See Complete Poetry 
and Selected Prose, ed. John Hayward, Nonesuch Press, 1929, pp. 440-441) 
may have been written in 1600, but the date is purely conjectural. 

1 First edition, London, 1705. 


3 
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and how he met defeat with the destruction of Pharaoh in the Red 
Sea and again with the overthrow of the Canaanites in the “ fatal 
tide ” of Kishon: 


The wondrous Bard proceeding chose to sing 
The wars of Deborah, and proud Caanan’s King; 
And next to hers, the mighty Barak’s Fame, 
Did in Sublime, Enthusiastick Verse, 
Hers and her valiant Gen’ral’s Deeds rehearse: 
The Wonders by their Arms near Kishon done. 
Book VIII, p. 209. 


Though we know that religious verse was not foreign to Spen- 
ser’s muse, such narratives as the above at first seem a strange 
choice for the celebration of the defeat of the Armada. A study 
of Blackmore’s other epics, however, enables one to see the signifi- 
cance of the association of the vanquishing of Satan and his fol- 
lowers with this defeat. The victory over Spain meant the over- 
powering of the forces of Catholicism, which always to Blackmore 
meant the forces of Satan. As is the case with the earlier epics, 
Prince Arthur and King Arthur, the story is an allegorical account 
of Protestantism versus Catholicism. Elizabeth is celebrated as 
the “ Defender of the Faith: ” 


Who zealous pure Religion to defend, 
Did to the Belgick Shore her Cohorts send, 
To save reform’d Batavia, and restrain 
The persecuting Rage of superstitious Spain. 
Book 1, p. 1. 


Satan realized that “ Mine with the Spanish Empire must decline ” 
(p. 258) and was stirred to greater anger with Elizabeth than he 
had been when her restoration of Protestantism in England had 
caused him to lose the territory which had become his resort from 
the fatiguing climate of hell. Much disgruntled, he called a council. 
A monstrous fury, Bigotry, devised a plan not only to force Eliza- 
beth to withdraw her troops from Holland, but also to restore Eng- 
land to Satan: she will persuade Philip to invade Britain. 
Disguised as Loyola, Bigotry had little difficulty in carrying out 
this plan. She added to the original scheme by stirring up a 
plot in England to dethrone Elizabeth at the time of the approach 
of the Armada. But Satan was not pitted against Elizabeth 
alone, for God and the angels were on the side of Protestantism. 
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Gabriel was appointed the “watchful Prefect” of England and 
kept God informed as to the progress of events. The failure of 
the Armada and the consequent failure of the plot against Elizabeth 
were, therefore, inevitable. 

Elizabeth was rewarded for her true “ religion ” by being escorted 
for a visit to heaven by Gabriel in his chariot. After seeing the 
celestial wonders, including “ General Michael’s” review of the 
heavenly troops, she was entertained on the homeward journey 
through the spheres by an account of the succession to the English 
throne. Here again Blackmore placed the emphasis upon Prot- 
estantism, and pointed out that it was because of Elizabeth’s 
stand against Catholicism and her assistance to Holland that 
England would be granted in the Prince of Orange a deliverer 
against a “son of Rome”: 


A Lover of Mankind, and publick Good, 
At Heav’n’s Command will from Batavia come, 
To guard Britannia from insulting Rome. 
Book vii, p. 218. 


Finally, that there might be no doubt as to the meaning of his 
allegory, Blackmore portrayed a marvelous spectacle in the clouds. 
From a cloud in the south there came a monster, symbolizing Spain 
and Catholicism, part dragon, part wolf, and part tiger: 


The Terror had the Neck, and Head, and Eyes 
Of an Old Dragon of prodigious Size. 
His horrid Mouth O’er-flow’d with Blood and Gore, 
And on his Head a treble crown he wore. 
Book xX, p. 277. 


From an opposing cloud in the north there appeared two noble 
lions, symbolizing England and Belgium, which attacked and over- 
came this beast in spite of its terror. It was thus that the “ Red 
Dragon of Rome ” met defeat at the hands of Protestantism. 
Throughout the epic, as we have seen, Blackmore made it evident 
that he intended Catholicism to be identified with Satan. It is 
not, therefore, so far-fetched as one is at first inclined to think to 
find the story of some of Satan’s earlier defeats sung at this cele- 
bration of his latest overthrow. Nor was the theme wholly foreign 
to Spenser. In the Faerie Queene Spenser had sung in his own 
person the vanquishing of the dragon by religion in the person of 
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St. George and the defeat of Archimago, whom he identified with 
Satan and also with Catholicism and Spain. 


R. FLORENCE BRINKLEY 
Goucher College 





TWO ARTICLES ATTRIBUTED TO CARLYLE 


In the Times Literary Supplement (London) of January 20, 
1927, Mr. J. A. S. Barrett has expressed the opinion that two 
articles in the first volume of Fraser’s Magazine are to be ascribed 
to Carlyle. Since on the basis of Mr. Barrett’s decision both 
articles have been included in Mr. Dyer’s bibliography of Carlyle, 
the question of their authenticity becomes important. The first 
article, “Dominie’s Legacy: Fashionable Novels,” came out in 
April, 1830, and the second, “ Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer’s Novels, 
and Remarks on Novel Writing,” appeared two months later. 

A few years before Mr. Barrett called attention to these articles 
I had pointed out? two Fraser articles which may be considered 
Carlyle’s: one a review of Allan Cunningham’s Maid of Elvar, 
July, 1832, and the other a review of the same author’s Life of 
Burns, April, 1834. At that time I spoke of the possibility that 
other articles in the magazine might also be Carlyle’s, but explained 
that proof of their authenticity was difficult because the work of 
John Abraham Heraud in Fraser’s at times echoes that of Carlyle 
with a closeness which renders ordinary evidence invalid. 

The detailed study of Fraser’s Magazine during its first decade 
with which I have for some years been occupied reveals that while 
Carlyle transcended the periodical which contains so much of his 
early work, like all authors, even the greatest, he was in far closer 
contact with his literary environment than can be realized without 
examination. Words, turns of expression, even the impetuous 
sentence, which are looked upon as characteristic of Carlyle, had 
frequent currency throughout the magazine. Furthermore, many 
of the allusions, as well as the aversions and preferences which have 
become associated with the great Victorian, were earlier distinctive 
of the entire periodical during the 1830’s. Thus the presence in 
any given article of Carlylean expressions such as the five or six 


1 PMLA., September, 1924, 
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Mr. Barrett has selected as examples from the “ Dominie’s Legacy ” 
and “ Remarks on Novel Writing ” has comparatively little signifi- 
cance as evidence of authenticity. Gullibility and auto-biography, 
for instance, which are included in Mr. Barrett’s short list are both 
used within the first few volumes of the magazine in other articles 
besides those in question.” The phrases also, mechanical age and 
Utilitarianism shall upset and destroy existing institutions, which 
with entire justification he points to as characteristic of Carlyle, 
pertain with even greater accuracy to the magazine as a whole, 
whose attack on the materialism of the Utilitarians was as pro- 
nounced in the 1830’s as Carlyle’s own was later to become in the 
1840’s.® 

In like manner references to Kant, Fichte, Reid, Goethe, Schell- 
ing, Locke, Stewart, Milton, and Dryden, also noted by Mr. Barrett, 
are by no means confined to Carlyle’s writing.* Several of the other 
Fraserians were warm admirers of Milton, were interested in 
philosophy, and especially in the spread of Germanism in England. 
Moreover, from the point of view of Carlylean authorship the 
subject matter of the philosophical passages in the “ Remarks on 
Novel Writing ” raises the gravest doubts. 

One of Mr. Barrett’s arguments in support of his opinion is that 
Carlyle in a letter to Napier, January 20, 1831, mentioned an 
earlier proposal to write on the novels of Bulwer Lytton. The 
letter reads: “ I once proposed to Mr. Jeffrey to make a sort of sally 
on Fashionable Novels. ... The Pelham and Devereux manu- 
facture ought to be wiped out.”* Mr. Barrett also notes that 
Sartor Resartus contains a reference to “ Remarks on Novel Writ- 
ing” * and that its hero Teufelsdréchk quotes in condensed form 
one of the article’s citations from Bulwer’s Pelham." This bit of 
evidence, like the rest which Mr. Barrett gives, would be more 
convincing were it not that Carlyle’s work at this period was 
chiefly coming out in Fraser’s and contained various allusions to 
the magazine’s bétes nowrs. As in the case of Utilitarianism, 


* Fraser’s, 11, 162, c. 1; 111, 199, c. 2; m1, 713, ¢. 1. 

3 Tbid., 1, 5, 303-08, 636-42. 

* Ibid., 1, 60, c. 2f.; 1, 595, c. 1; m1, 394, ¢ 1; v, 590 ff.; v, 22 f.; 1, 273, 
. 1; 588; ou, 84f. 

5 Shepherd’s Life of Carlyle, 1, 80. 

® Fraser’s, X, 186, c. 1 f. 

* Ibid., 1, 517, c. 2 f. 
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Fraser’s at this time was starting its prolonged and ferocious on- 
slaught against the so-called fashionable novels, and Bulwer Lytton, 
as their chief perpetrator, was made the object of some scores of 
attacks. That Sartor Resartus, which came out in Fraser’s of 
1833-34, referred to one of the better known Fraser articles would 
not, therefore, necessarily imply a Carlylean authorship of that 
article. 

For his last piece of evidence Mr. Barrett mentions six examples 
of parallelism between “ Remarks on Novel Writing ” and Carlyle’s 
Memoirs of the Life of Scott. The parallelism, however, is of 
phrase only, and, with one possible exception, does not involve 
subject matter. In fact, there is no similarity of subject matter 
or point of view between the two essays. The possible exception 
reads: “ Germany had its buff-belted, watch-tower period in litera- 
ture and had even got done with it before Scott began.”® The 
corresponding ‘passage in “Remarkson Novel Writing” reads: “The 
German romance has died already in its birthplace; it yet survives 
in England.” *° It would seem more probable that the sentence in 
Scott goes back to the discussion of the decline of sensational 
German romance found in Carlyle’s State of German Literature 
rather than to the passing reference in “ Remarks on Novel Writ- 
ing,” especially since Scott contains a denunciation of Kotzebue," 
who is not mentioned in the “Remarks.” The other phrases which 
the two essays have in common are neither unusual nor very close. 
The analogy, for instance, of Gray’s sofa and also that of writing 
by steam are both found in other Fraser articles for which there 
is no possibility of Carlyle authorship.’” 

There are, however, other reasons for discrediting the essays. 
Had Carlyle been going to write two of the magazine’s attacks 
on Bulwer it is difficult to believe that he would have produced the 
type of work which is represented by the “ Dominie’s Legacy ” and 
“Remarks on Novel Writing.” The first contains not only the 
denunciation of Bulwer already referred to but a long and flattering 
critique of a novel by Andrew Picken, who was one of the minor 


8 Ibid., 1, 695 f.; 1, 751; m1, 195-204; m1, 713-19; v, 107-13, 125. 

® Carlyle’s Sir Walter Scott, Houghton Mifflin edition, 1881, tv, 221. 
10 Fraser’s, 1, 520, c. 1. 

11 Carlyle’s Sir Walter Scott, tv, 198. 

12 Praser’s, XII, 713, c. 2; xv, 45, c. 1; xv, 46, c. 2. 
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story tellers of the day, an occasional contributor to Fraser’s, and 
a good friend of Maginn and the more convivial members of the 
staff. This critique is a perfunctory affair of the scissors and 
paste sort which is not easily connected with Carlyle. Equally hard 
to associate with him is the long and dull rehearsal of Bulwer’s 
disagreeable plot found in the second essay, “ Remarks on Novel 
Writing.” Whatever Carlyle’s sins might be, mechanical repro- 
duction was not among them. 

Furthermore, individual sentences in the articles are out of 
keeping. Carlyle even much later during his most irascible period 
did not indulge to any extent in objectionable personalities. At 
no time, and certainly not as early as 1830, would he have been 
likely to write that the puffing of Bulwer Lytton’s novels proved, 
“that which Dr. Eady has already proved by his syphilitic cures, 
and Dr. Jordan by his newly contrived pills, and Dr. Courtenay 
by his Aegis of Life, and Dr. Thomson by his Balm of Rakasiri, 
and old bone-grubbing Cobbet by his mountebank lectures, and 
Thomas Babington Macaulay by his philosophical articles in the 
‘sapphire and blue,—viz. the extreme gullibility of mankind.” ** 
The insult here not only to Cobbet but to the Hdinburgh Review 
and Macaulay is indefensibly wanton. 

Moreover, praise of Coleridge, for whom Carlyle had such well- 
known and openly expressed scorn, makes the authenticity of the 
articles even more dubious. Not only is a long quotation from 
Coleridge included ;** we are confronted by the strange statement: 
“The fact is, Reid had an indistinct perception of a system of 
philosophy which has since been perfected by Kant and Schelling 
in Germany and by Stewart and Coleridge in England.” ** Equally 
improbable as evidence for Carlyle is the sentence in regard to the 
contemporary poets: “ the race-course is over-run with them, and, 
with one exception, perhaps, among the new racers (we allude to 
the author of the Descent into Hell) there is not a man of genius 
among them.” 1° The Descent into Hell was a long and stodgy poem 
written by John Abraham Heraud in whose feeble work Carlyle 
would hardly have found genius. 

A final reason for deciding against the authenticity of the essays 
is that they are linked altogether too closely with the work of 


18 Ibid., 1, 526, c. 1. 18 Thid., 1, 513, ¢. 1. 
14 Ibid., I, 520, ¢. 2f. 16 Ibid., 1, 510, ¢. 1. 
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William Maginn and his lighter cohort of writers to be from the 
hand of a person outside the more intimate coterie of the Fraserians. 
The “ Dominie’s Legacy,” which appeared in the third number of 
the magazine, begins with a terse list of the staff’s prime enemies 
in which is included not only persons whom they have already 
victimized but also those against whom they are to level subsequent 
missiles. Even had Carlyle chosen to write a passage replete with 
insult to some of his more prominent contemporaries, he would 
not have had the information necessary to direct his selection so 
prophetically. The passage, moreover, is immediately followed by 
a scathing exposure of the practices of the London publishers 
Colburn and Bentley, whom Carlyle does not mention in his 
acknowledged work but whom Maginn and his aids persistently 
attack.?” 

It is also to be noted that the “ Dominie’s Legacy” contains 
allusions to authors unfamiliar to the pen of Carlyle, such as 
Rabelais, Sheridan, Sterne, Moliére, and Congreve,’* all of whom 
are frequently referred to in Maginn’s work. Moreover in “ Re- 
marks on Novel Writing” the name Goethe is spelled Géthe, the 
orthography used by Maginn, Heraud, and various other Fraserians 
in the first volumes of the magazine. In all of Carlyle’s acknowl- 
edged contributions to these same volumes the spelling is Goethe. 

Further evidence for attributing the articles to Maginn is the 
statement in “ Remarks on Novel Writing” that Bulwer created 
the character of the Scotch tutor MacGrawler in order “to take 
his revenge of Blackwood’s Magazine and of ourselves, because we 
have honestly expressed our several opinions—that Mr. Lytton 
Bulwer is no novelist.”?® The ourselves here stands for Maginn, 
upon whose name and character the word MacGrawler was 
obviously intended to play. That the writer was correct in his 
surmise may be judged from a passage in the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, published by Colburn and Bentley, which ends with the threat 
that at a future time the author will “ devote a few pages to the 
unburrowing of some half-dozen of these vermine—the Mactoddies 
and Macgrawlers of Mr. Fraser’s foetid magazine.” 2° Bulwer and 


17 Thid., I, 568, c. 2; 1, 696 ff.; 1, 242; 111, 98-101; Iv, 9. 
1° Tbid., I, 321, c. 2; 1, 322, c. 2; 1, 324, ¢. 2. 

19 Tbid., 1, 526, c. 2. 

9° New Monthly Magazine, xxxu, 577. 
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his defender in the New Monthly Magazine at least would appear 
to have had no doubt as to the authorship of the Fraser attacks 
on “ Fashionable Novels.” 

An even more significant point is that the second essay, “ Re- 
marks on Novel Writing,” is signed Ned Culpepper. If Carlyle, 
therefore, is to be considered the author of the “ Remarks” of 
June, 1830, he must in addition be accredited with a long political 
article, “ Place-men, Parliament-men, Penny-a-liners, and Parlia- 
mentary Reporters,” of October, 1830, which is also signed Ned 
Culpepper. There is no instance in the magazine of a pseudonym 
serving two authors who are not collaborating. Yet “ Place-men ” 
is a detailed and biting analysis of the various political leaders of 
the day including Goulburn, Mackintosh, Huskisson, Hume, and 
O’Connell, as well as of various issues in which they were involved. 
When we remember that the date of this scurrilous onslaught is 
1830, years before Carlyle’s own interest was to shift from tran- 
scendental philosophy to practical affairs, there remains no possi- 
bility of confounding him with Ned Culpepper or of assigning to 
him articles which bear the undeniable hall-mark of Fraser’s “ hoary 
libeler,” as Dan O’Connell jovially dubbed William Maginn. In 
conclusion, it may be mentioned that in a description of one of the 
magazine’s staff dinners? Ned Culpepper is made to sing a song 
quizzing Cyrus Reading, who as one of the chief writers for Col- 
burn and Bentley’s New Monthly Magazine was an old butt of 
William Maginn, but would have received scant attention from 
Thomas Carlyle. 

In conclusion, it is only just to say that Mr. Barrett has collected 
in support of his opinion far more evidence than is ordinarily 
required as proof of identification. The fact, however, that the 
essays in question came out in Fraser’s gives unusual opportunities 
for checking his evidence by other material in the magazine. 
According to this test it is impossible to add either the “ Dominie’s 
Legacy ” or “ Remarks on Novel Writing” to the bibliography of 
Carlyle. 


Mrir1amM M. THRALL 
New York City 





#1 “ Symposiac the First,” in the issue of November, 1830. 
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REVIEWS 


An Introduction to Edwin Arlington Robinson. By CHARLES 
CrstrE. New York: Macmillan, 1930. Pp. vii + 230. $1.75. 


This book is in substance the formal Continental recognition 
and Olympian welcome of the most distinguished living writer of 
poetry in the American language. The opinions of Professor 
Cestre are obviously those of all of us who have acclaimed every 
forward step of Robinson in his long slow conquest of the imagina- 
tion of American readers. The people in the United States who 
do not read Robinson, read no poetry at all, and I have yet to 
meet the poetry reader who challenges his place. There is a haunt 
ing cadence in Kipling’s “ The Light That Failed ”: 

Drawbridge, let fall, 


He’s the Lord of us all, 
The Dreamer whose dream came true. 


This quotation fits the author of “ Tristram.” Full of honors, at 
the top of his powers, Robinson deserves the laurels of this eager 
European book, and all other praises from readers, after his long 
years of writing. We watched, as it were, the patient poet com- 
posing by candle-light in an attic at Tilbury Town. At last there 
is electric light on him, and it is high time. 

Along with this book I have been re-reading all of O. Henry 
while waiting in ferocious, over-dramatic Union Stations, from 
Kansas to Connecticut, and while riding in steel-structure uniform 
Pullman Cars, from world’s end to world’s end. Both men have 
been a solace in the awful din. Both men are desperately conse- 
crated and all-conquering artists in their contrasted books. O. 
Henry writes in the United States Language as used in the years 
1867 to-1910. Robinson writes in the American Language—-a 
much more slowly changing thing, but slowly absorbing the other; 
writes in the American Language as spoken from 1869, till now. 
The jabber of the merry young men around Romeo before he spied 
Juliet, of all Falstaff’s crew, is to be found in O. Henry, sometimes 
phrase for phrase. The speech of Romeo and Juliet after glory 
came upon them, of King Henry after he was crowned and there- 
fore repudiated Falstaff,—often cadence for cadence, sometimes 
phrase for phrase,—is in Robinson. But either stream of language 
has been bundled and; tumbled up into something that sounds as 
though it came from West of the Atlantic, it is so limbered and 
varied by conversation. Robinson is discovered by Europe. O. 
Henry is too. And Robinson is as eagerly discovered as a new 
wild man, in the Latinized-Parisian-French-British-Language of 
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Charles Cestre, as is O. Henry in the British edition of his one 
hundred best short stories in the O-so-London-Punch-preface by 
Sapper. In London or in Paris, when we are read, we are dis- 
covered to be writing the American or the United States Language. 
Therefore astonishment, polite, or restrained by too emphatic 
denial. 

But there is a parallel as well as a comparison in these two 
books. For instance: in “A Municipal Report” and “ The 
Furnished Room ” (both especially cited in the British Preface to 
O. Henry for great laurels) we have an astounding similarity in the 
literary goal of these two literary workers. Richard Corey’s suicide 
by a pistol in Robinson’s poem, has the same mystery and power 
as the young man’s suicide by gas in Mrs. Purdy’s rooming house, 
in the “ Furnished Room” story. Azela Adair, otherwise Mrs. 
Caswell, in “A Municipal Report,” is nevertheless a Robinson 
heroine, talks the American, not the United States Language, lives 
in a house in Nashville, Tennessee, as packed with mystery, long 
self-restraint, and god-like pain as any Robinson, New England 
haunted house. And the murder in the O. Henry story is a 
Robinson murder. In the warp and woof of the O. Henry story 
there is as much King Arthur and Round Table gallantry as one 
could wish, and from a surprising quarter. And O. Henry from 
end to end, being a Sidney and an old school Southerner way 
beneath his United States lingo, scatters his allusions to the Round 
Table splendors through all his works, rather than massing them 
in a special Arthurian Cycle in the Robinson fashion. So the 
parallel might be drawn on for a thousand words. 

What do shop-girls mean when they say “ Talk United States?” 
We, the citizens of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect Union, to provide for the common defense and promote 
the general welfare, have ordained and established two languages, 
the United States Language and the American Language, for our- 
selves and our posterity; the one for informal, the other for formal 
occasions, one inherited from the Mermaid Tavern, the other from 
the Globe Theatre, and both of them changed, yet hereditary in 
style. No shop girl ever velled at a floor-walker, “ Talk American.” 

As to the distinguished Charles Cestre, French of the very 
French, who obviously has spent a bit more time in the Globe 
Theatre than the Mermaid Tavern, being French he is what they 
call pellucid in his Gallic lucidity and logic. If you do not get 
Robinson after reading this book, you simply do not belong; and 
should spend your culture-seeking days crouched before the radio, 
watching the jumping-speaking cartoons at the talkies, or reading 
a fat provincial newspaper. Cestre shows us how Robinson is 
subtle but clear; frank but not naughty; brave but tragic ; intellec- 
tual without strain; philosophical without being too moony ; pene- 
trating and yet a gentleman; educated without being what they 
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call “high hat” in the funny papers; grammatical without being 
Latinized; solitary without being bitter; a scholar without 
pedantry; accustomed to New York but preferring villages with 
ancient orchards; giving full credit to passion in all his song yet 
loving that courage that is at last above the storm; believing in 
love but hardening his reader for its too frequent betrayal; above 
all a supreme novelistic over-concentrated portrait-painter of iso- 
lated male figures, yet giving to Eve her rose-leaf, her daisy chain, 
and her blessed comforting long tresses; and all this to be found 
in one stern reading of an over-educated New England poet who 
has gone back to the village with that supreme sigh of relief which 
is heard louder in the European world than the awful yell of glee 
with which the over-educated Osage Indian goes back to his 
blanket, his squaws, his own American Language, his stewed 
prarie-dog, and his live bareback broncho. (Try to make him 
play football once more, and see where you get. Try to read Robin- 
son along with our magnificant Carl Sandburg, and see where you 
get.) 

Cestre strains a little to prove there is not too much of a New 
England touch in Robinson. No New England touch! Robinson 
reads just like somebody from West Texas who has been eating 
cactus till irritated into Homeric song, doesn’t he? Robinson 
reads just like a great fourth generation Viking from Minnesota, 
doesn’t he now? Or some educated Sicilian bank vice-president 
from the gigantic branch of the Bank of Italy, Hollywood Boule- 
vard, Hollywood, Los Angeles, U. S. A.? (I have stood on that 
corner often, dear friend, in classic Hollywood, and Dionysus often 
went by, but he was never the least bit in doubt. It would have 
been better for him perhaps if he had had a touch of hesitation in 
him. But even the Hducated American-Italians do not hesitate.) 
Charles Cestre, you have done well, have rendered supremely 
logical and eminently deserved honors to a great man in the bulk 
of your book, but if Robinson isn’t a Mayflower I have never met 
one. You are subtle enough to note that Robinson is subtle, but 
only a person with southern bloodhound blood in his veins can 
detect this New England footprint, trodden under by a thousand 
Frenchmen declaring it isn’t there. This is a family matter, Sir. 
We can spot them every time. Does Robinson read like a fourth 
generation educated Iowa, German farmer? No. I know a good 
poet who does, and he also looks like a beautiful young slender 
German actor playing Hamlet. Does Robinson read like a fourth 
generation Irish boy whose ancestors have raised merry damnation 
in the democractic machine of Central Illinois from the days 
before Abraham Lincoln? He does not. I know a young poet like 
that though. He is as Irish as Donegal and as United States as 
the Star Spangled Banner and is going to write like an angel. 

By a process of elimination, we could thus corner Robinson and 
drive him back to Maine. But would he stay there? He would not. 
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Neither would his books. All New Englanders are wonderful 
away from home. So likewise are the immortal letters of living- 
fire of New England songs. In spite of his over-advertised nuances, 
subtlety, implications, innuendoes, ectoplasm, twilight zones, finesse, 
cobweb-work, microscope scrutiny, neat realism, condensed-novel- 
ism, laboratory-work, Sherlock Holmes shudders, finger-print 
tracing, etc., in spite of all these, Robinson is readable, vital, 
passionate, and popular. I have seen half-naked and most present- 
able and thoroughly intellectual and healthy dancers clasping 
“Tristram ” to breasts like those of the nymphs in the brake. In 
the wicked language of the 0. Henry school, he “gets by.” To 
speak with a more Confucian phrase, he is strong, salutary, and 
all conquering. But once I met an old, old Witch in Salem—and 
what she said I’ll never tell. 

The core of Cestre’s book is a series of beautifully selected quota- 
tions arranged in that logical order so dear to the Frenchman when 
he is locked up in a library. Every quotation is elucidated so that 
a wayfaring man, though a Californian, may not err therein. Ten 
quotations per chapter, ample, clear, and sweet. Cestre’s book is 
great and good, and invaluable as an introduction. But to the 
whole group of loyal younger poets who have read Robinson from 
infancy, the couplet from Flammonde will suffice: 


Rarely at once will nature give 
The power to be Flammonde, and live. 


In some form that power has been given to every New Englander. 
They have educated all America, and have established the schools, 
the great schools, all the way to the Pacific. They have been 
whipped by their witches to the ends of the earth, and have turned 
and conquered them, and have thus become the glory of the world. 

As long as the schools and the culture they have established are 
flourishing, Robinson will live and be read ipse dizit, ex cathedra, 
ete. Even longer. The New Englanders know how to write and 
speak the American language, and to prevail. But the rest of 
us will write, speak, and interchange that far different lingo, the 
United States Language, except at weddings, funerals, and births, 
and in Thanksgiving Day Proclamations. A judicious mixture or 
alternation of the two would make a civilized people—half Globe 
Theatre, half Mermaid Tavern. Heaven speed that new Eliza- 
bethan glory. Robinson splendidly prophesies that tremendous day. 


VACHEL LINDSAY 
Springfield, Illinois 
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American Broadside Verse, from Imprints of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries. Selected and edited, with an Intro- . 
ductory Note. By Ora ExizasetH Winstow. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1930. Pp. xxvi-+ 224. $15.00. 


In this volume Miss Winslow has reproduced by the zincotype 
process one hundred and one broadsides printed in the United 
States from the middle of the seventeenth century to the end of 
the eighteenth century. A brief introduction and occasional 
textual notes are given for each piece, and a general introductory 
note is prefixed to the collection. 

The study of the broadside in America—as the prefatory note 
remarks—has until recently been entirely neglected. The pres- 
ent volume is the first representative collection of its kind, and is 
thus a work of considerable interest to students of early American 
journalism. The editor has arranged her material under the 
appropriate headings of subject-matter, and, within these groups, 
in chronological order. “ Funeral Verses and Memorials ” provide 
the first section. It is significant that, of all the types of broadside- 
verse, the funeral elegy was the first to make its appearance, and 
is indicative of the serious turn of mind of the colonists. This 
group is followed by “Meditations upon Portentious Events,” 
“Dying Confessions and Warnings against Crime,” “ War-Time 
Ballads and Marching Songs,” “Comments on Local Incident,” 
“ Admonitions and Timely Preachments,” and finally an interesting 
genre in the “New Year’s Greetings” from news-boys to their 
patrons. 

All of these categories, except the last, will be familiar to the 
reader of the contemporary English broadsides, and it is perhaps 
inevitable that a comparison should be made between the American 
and the English productions. It is to be expected that from the 
side of mechanical production the former would be less skilled and 
lacking in the variety of ornament and the abundance of woodcuts. 
In regard to the verses themselves, however, the achievement is 
noticeably inferior. The earliest pieces are evidently the work of 
new hands, amateurs at the ancient profession of turning an elegy 
or a news-story in a tuneable manner, interested but unpracticed 
imitators of professional productions. Although many of the 
colonists must have departed England to the pleasant strains of 
“A friendly invitation to a new plantation,” and “ Have over the 
water to Florida” (printed in Firth’s American Garland), the 
authors of these pieces do not seem to have accompanied them. 
Even when the writers came to the full scope of their powers in 
the mid-eighteenth century, the authentic ballad-touch of the 
English writers seems to be lacking. It is for this reason that 
Miss Winslow is happy in having chosen to reproduce rather than 
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to reprint her collection: what is lacking in many of the verses is 
compensated for by the interest of the press-work and the woodcuts 
of the broadsides themselves. 

The volume is beautifully printed and adequately edited, though 
a fuller account of information not easily available would have been 
welcome—as, for example, in the case of the murder ballads. On 
the other hand a few notes are perhaps unnecessary, such as those 
on the Biblical Dives, and the legend of the pelican. 


B. M. WAGNER 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 





Charles Fenno Hoffman. By Homer F. Barnes. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1930. Pp. viii + 362. 


The name of Charles Fenno Hoffman is not widely known today, 
and few if any of his poems are remembered. Yet in the year of 
the first publication of “ The Raven,” Griswold—maker and marrer 
of poetic reputations in Poe’s day—admitted to his anthology of 
American poetry no fewer than twenty-five of Hoffman’s poems and 
only three of Poe’s. Hoffman, to be sure, was a friend of Griswold; 
and Griswold, to be sure, took care of his friends, as he took care 
also to manhandle his enemies,—even in some instances after they 
had been laid in their graves. Hoffman, however, as appears from 
Mr. Barnes’s account of him, was a very gentlemanly fellow in 
spite of the company he sometimes kept, a frank, and whole-hearted, 
and thoroughly unselfish fellow, nursing a grudge against no man, 
and (barring something of laziness) faithful to every responsibility 
committed to him. 

Mr. Barnes, in this book, traces in detail the history of Hoffman’s 
life from his early ° years in New York, when as a young lawyer and 
gentleman about town, he hob-nobbed with Washington Irving and 
other notables ; through his various activities as editor, first, of the 
Knickerbocker, and then, in succession, of the American M onthly, 
the New York Mirror, the New Yorker, Hewet’s Excelsior, and the 
Literary World (connections more numerous, even, than those that 
fell to Poe) ; through his labors in the New York Custom House 
(1841-44) and in the Consular Bureau in Washington (1849) ; 
down to his melancholy end in 1884 after spending more than thirty 
years in an insane asylum. Incidentally, Mr. Barnes takes account 
also of Hoffman’s numerous friends, among whom were, besides 
Griswold, sundry other enemies of Poe, as Tuckerman, L. G. Clark, 
and Theodore Fay, but some also of Poe’s friends, as R. M. Bird, 
Park Benjamin, and N. P. Willis; and he fills in the background of 
his story with a large body of literary historical information. In 
an appendix Dr. Barnes reproduces, in whole or in part, nearly a 
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hundred of Hoffman’s letters, and some thirty of his poems not 
until now collected. The volume is liberally documented through- 
out, and the evidence adduced is carefully weighed and authenti- 
cated. 


Kituis CAMPBELL 
University of Texas 





Carmen, Arséne Guillot, l’Abbé Aubain. Par Prosper MERIMEE. 
Texte établi et présenté par Maurice Parturier (Les Textes 
francais). Paris: Fernand Roches, 1930. Pp. xxxv + 191. 
19 fr. 50. 


Notes sur Carmen. Par JEAN PommieEr. (Bulletin de la Faculté 
des lettres de Strasbourg, vi11 [1929-30], 14-19, 51-57, 140- 
145, 209-216.) 


The edition of Mérimée’s Oeuvres complétes appearing in the 
convenient and carefully edited series called “ Les Textes frangais,” 
which began with the Théatre de Clara Gazul, continues auspicious- 
ly with Carmen. M. Parturier’s valuable introduction deals princi- 
pally with the sources of the stories. Among other new results, 
Parturier shows (p. xvii) that Mérimée used L’Espagne sous 
Ferdinand VII, by the Marquis de Custine (1838) .* 

Curiously enough, Parturier does not indicate the passage in 
which the most striking resemblance occurs, Custine, Iv, 78 (cf. 
Carmen, ed. Parturier, pp. 6-7, or Carmen et autres nouvelles, pub- 
lished by D. C. Heath and Co., 1930, 5, 1. 21-6, 1. 20). After 
stressing the importance of water, cigars, and light in Spain, and 
making some remarks about Andalusian pronunciation, Custine 
ends: 


Le culte du tabac et de l’eau est si universellement respecté dans le midi 
de V’Espagne, que je doute qu’un brigand, qui vient de dépouiller un 
malheureux, refusit le cigare 4 la priére de sa victime. Cet échange de 
petits services est devenu la vertu habituelle des Andaloux, comme 
Vhospitalité est celle des Arabes. 


Compare Mérimée: “En Espagne, un cigare donné et recu 
établit des relations d’hospitalité, comme en Orient le partage du 
pain et du sel.” Moreover, Parturier identifies the elusive but 


+The first two volumes of the copy of this work in the library of the 
Johns Hopkins University, dated 1838, are described as “ troisiéme édition ” 
(the third and fourth, also dated 1838, are of the “ deuxiéme édition ”), 
so that it would seem to have had considerable success. Mérimée’s use of 
the work was pointed out, independently of M. Parturier, in a paper read 
before the Johns Hopkins Philological Society on February 20, 1930, but 
never published. 
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real soldier Chapalangarra * from the pages of J. Augustin Chaho’s 
Voyage en Navarre pendant linsurrection des Basques (1830- 
1835) (Paris, 1836), and suggests other use of this work. He 
seems also to have found the source of part of the end of Carmen 
in the story of Le Picador et  Alcade in E. Magnien’s Excursions 
en Espagne (1836). 

In addition to these new sources, Parturier adds numerous details 
to those heretofore elicited as to the influence of Borrow.* The 
view, however, that Mérimée took “ tous les mots, tous les proverbes 
bohémiens” in Carmen from the Zincali (p. xxv), and that his 
knowledge of their language is “ purement livresque ” (p. xxix) is 
slightly exaggerated. The proverb Sarapia sat pesquital ne 
punzava, which Mérimée translated “ Gale avec plaisir ne démange 
pas ”* and added in the edition of 1847, is not found in Borrow.° 
Borrow also seems not to mention the use of Bari Crallisa, “ great 
queen,” as an epithet of Maria Padilla, which Mérimée speaks of 
twice.6 As Mérimée speaks both times of a “ tradition populaire ” 
in connection with this phrase, one is inclined to wonder whether 
he learned it of his friend and “ maitre en chipe calli,’ Estébanez 
Calderén.” It is also difficult to deny the evidence of Mérimée’s 
letter to Gobineau of February 9, 1855, in which he speaks of la 
chipe calli, “ que. j’ai baragouinée autrefois avec quelque succés a 
Madrid.” ® It would be of interest to have details as to the influ- 


* Pp. xvii, 175 (n. 1 on p. 37), ed. Heath, 33, 1. 24. The vocabulary of 
the first printing of the Heath edition wrongly describes Chapalangarra as 
“jmaginary.” Mea culpa. 

* He fails to mention the point as to the “haras de Cordoue” made in 
the notes to the Heath ed. (p. 6, 1. 32 and 28, 1. 2). 

* Ed. Part., p. 52, n. 1; ed. Heath, p. 48, 1. 15-6. 

'One might imagine that Mérimée learnt it from one of the Gipsies 
whom he met in the Vosges in 1845 or 1846 (cf. Parturier, pp. xxix-xxx). 
The likelihood that he did so is lessened by the fact that, as Professor 
Irving Brown, of Columbia. University, kindly states, the passage is in 
Spanish Gipsy dialect. According to him, “ Sarapia is from the word for 
measles, vulgarly used like our word ‘itch.’ Sat is the Romani ending 
sa (instrumental) ‘with.’ Pesquital passes for calé but I can’t [nor can 
Pott, Die Zigeuner in Europa und Asien, 11 (Halle, 1845), p. 371] trace 
the root. Ne is Gipsy, or what you will. Punzava [written punsabar 
(inf.) by Rebolledo, “ A Chipicalli” (Granada, 1900) s. v.], might possi- 
bly come from a Romani root [pusabar] “to prick” [Pott, op. cit., I 
(1844), 407], modified by a similar Spanish word [punezar].” 

® Carmen, 71, 1. 9, ed. Part., 67, 1. 15, ed. Heath; Histoire de Don Pédre 
(Paris, 1848) 120, n. 1. 

7On his relations with Mérimée cf. Carmen, éd. Dupouy (Paris, Cham- 
pion, 1927), pp. xvi-xvii. 

* Carmen, éd. Dupouy, xxiii-iv; cf. also p. xxvi. Parturier (p. 175, n. 1 
on p. 50), is wrong in stating that Borrow does not translate pastésas in 
ustilar pastésas; he renders it “with the hands” in The Zincali, pt. m1, 
ch. vi (p. 274, ed. London-New York, 1923), a passage which Parturier 
quotes! Cf. Pott, op. cit., 11, 187. A philologist as distinguished and 
well-informed as Hugo Schuchardt found Gipsy material of value in Carmen 
(ZrPh. v [1880], 255, n. 1, 260, n. 2). 


4 
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ence of Estébanez Calderén’s Escenas Andaluzas on Carmen 

. Xvi). 
os the considerable mass of work that has been done by 
Parturier and others on Carmen, all of Mérimée’s sources have not 
yet been pointed out. It does not seem to have been noted, for 
instance, that, as T. M. Hughes, Revelations of Spain in 1845 
(London, 1845), p. 322, states, “'The most noted robber that has 
arisen in Andalucia, since the days of José Maria, is a man named 
Navarro, whose extraordinary activity has gained for him the name 
of the Andalucian Abd-el-Kader.” Hughes then continues as far 
as p. 331 to tell of the exploits of this bandit, who seems to have 
furnished the José Navarro of Carmen nothing more than his 
last name.® As to Manon Lescaut (p. xvi), the probability of 
some influence at least upon Mérimée (cf. Dupouy’s notes on 77%, 
1. 4 and 85, 1. 2) will seem greater to some others than it does to 
Parturier. 

Though Parturier deals thus chiefly with questions of literary 
obligations, he has several remarks of interest in other respects. 
Thus he suggests acutely (pp. xxi-ii) that Mérimée made Carmen 
a Gipsy and José a Basque because of his policy “de ne jamais 
dire du mal d’un pays ou je dois revenir. Voila pourquoi on 
m’aime tant en Espagne.” His view (p. xxxiii) that “ Carmen 
s’affirme peu 4 peu comme le chef d’ceuvre de Mérimée ” coincides 
with that expressed in the Heath edition (p. x), and may well be 
that of the future. 

The text of Parturier, like that of the Heath edition, in essen- 
tials, is that of the edition of 1852, the last which Mérimée him- 
self revised, a choice preferable to that of the first edition in book 
form (1847), followed by Dupouy. A list of variant readings of 
the various editions (pp. 181-90), considerably fuller than that 
given by Dupouy, is a valuable feature of this edition. On p. 35 
the misprint jacques (1852) for the Spanish jaques should not 
have been followed. 

There are also useful remarks on the two other stories in the 
volume. As regards Arséne Guillot, for example, Parturier gives 
good reasons for identifying her with Céline Cayot, a figurante 
at the Opera and a connection of Mérimée’s. All in all, the new 
edition is a credit to M. Parturier and to M. Martino, who revised 
his work, and will be consulted with profit by all serious students 
of Mérimée. 

It may be of interest in this connection to call attention to 
another recent study of Carmen, utilized by M. Parturier, and 
which is likely to escape the attention of American Mériméistes. 
It is M. Jean Pommier’s Notes sur Carmen. Among other matters 


* This fact has been mentioned in the Heath edition (note on p. 12, 1. 32), 
but without indication of source. 
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of interest, M. Pommier calls attention (p. 216, n.) to the fact that 
Mérimée published in the Revue archéologique (June, 1844) an 
article in which he referred to the problem of the location of 
Munda, so that the “mémoire que je publierai prochainement ” 
mentioned on the first page of Carmen, had already appeared, in 
some sense. In this article Mérimée quotes the Diccionario geo- 
grafico-histérico de la Espatia antigua of Miguel Cortés y Lopez, 
which states (111 [ Madrid, 1836], 207): 

Mirando al norte de Montilla hay una llanura cruzada por un riachuelo 
que trae su origen de la sierra de Cabra; los naturales le llaman Cachena. 
Esta llanura se hace pantanosa en tiempos de lluvias, y casi intransitable, 
como yo la experimenté este invierno. 


M. Pommier correctly sees in this passage the source of Mérimée’s 
“plaine de Cachena,” *° but he fails to notice that Cachena was an 
error on the part of Cortés y Lopez’ informant, who was not a 
native of the region, for Carchena, a stream which “riega las 
huertas [‘ irrigated lands’| tituladas de Carchena,”*™ so that 
Mérimée’s reference to the “ partie élevée” (loc. cit.) of the plain 
is likewise inexact. 

M. Pommier is probably in error, however, in thinking (loc. cit.) 
that Mérimée mentions the “excellente bibliothéque du duc 
d’Osuna ” at the beginning of Carmen only because Cortés y Lépez 
speaks of the town of Osuna in connection with Munda, or because 
Mérimée himself had traveled in Andalusia (see Pommier, p. 52). 
Since the library in question was not located in Osuna but in 
Madrid, it is much more likely that Mérimée heard of it during 
one of his visits to Madrid, and probable enough that he worked 
there during his stay in Madrid in 1840.1. As information about 
this library, which no longer exists, is not too easy to find, it may 
be worth while to state that it was established in Madrid in 1786,8 
that it was purchased by the Spanish government in 1884, and its 
books divided among the National Library and other institutions,"* 
and that a striking pen-picture of its last days in 1876 is to be 
found in Morel-Fatio’s Etudes sur l’ Espagne.*® 


D. 8. BLONDHEIM 
The Johns Hopkins University 





10 Ed. Parturier, p. 4; ed. Heath, p. 3, 1. 24. 

11 Madoz, Dice. geogrdfico-estadistico-histérico de Espafia, v (Madrid, 
1840), s.v. Carchena. The vocabulary of the Heath edition (first print- 
ing) inaccurately describes Cachena as “ imaginary.” 

12 See Trahard, Prosper Mérimée de 1834 & 1853 (Paris, 1928), 210. 

13 Qoleccién de documentos inéditos para la historia de Espafa, crx 
(Madrid, 1894), 465. 

14Mario Schiff, La Bibliothéque du Marquis de Santillane (Bibl. de 
V’Ecole des hautes études, t. 153; Paris, 1905), p. xi. M. Alfred Jeanroy 
called my attention to this work. 

**1r (Paris, 1890), vii-x. The note about the library in the Heath 
Carmen (p. 133) gives no references to sources. 
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Studies in the Literature of Natural Science. By JULIAN M. 
DracHMAN. New York: Macmillan, 1930. Pp. xii + 487. 
$4.00. 


It is difficult to know just what point of view to take toward 
Julian Drachman’s Studies; for the author’s precise attitude to- 
ward his subject, in the book as a whole, is itself none too easy 
to determine. Mr. Drachman describes his plan clearly enough 
in his introductory chapter when he says he proposes to recount 
the history of nineteenth century science in England, emphasizing 
not the content but the literary quality of the books with which he 
is concerned: a field comparatively fresh and distinctly fertile. 
But while he presents some very interesting phases of his field, 
he does not develop its possibilities as far as the length of the 
hook leads the reader to hope he will. For his stated purpose 
does not remain clearly in sight to the reader, as the book pro- 
gresses. He more often than not spends pages to explain a writer’s 
scientific ideas while confining to a few sentences his analysis of 
that writer’s literary quality. This shift in emphasis is especially 
noticeable in the chapters on early theories of evolution. 

The literary quality of a writer cannot, of course, be entirely 
separated from his ideas. But various historians of evolutionary 
theory have already described the scientific ideas of such men as 
Buffon, Erasmus Darwin, and Lamarck; and, approaching this 
book, one hopes that Mr. Drachman will bring the ideas, the psycho- 
logical attitude, the personality, and the literary style of his 
writers into an organic relationship that will result in new and 
living pictures of great minds. In a few cases he does this; nota- 
bly in the case of his most important writer, Charles Darwin; but 
more often he leaves the style, the personality, and the scientific 
achievements of a writer uncombined—mixed together, but not 
fused into a unit; and in such cases no living image appears. 

Perhaps the author was troubled by not being sure of his 
audience. It is not easy to tell whether he intended the book to 
be a popular treatise—with purpose similar to that of De Kruif’s 
Microbe Hunters or Durant’s Story of Philosophy—or a contribu- 
tion to scholarly research. The title and the style do not seem 
likely to attract large numbers of general readers; and yet a good 
deal of the information within its pages consists in a recapitulation 
of material already familiar to students of the history of science. 

Mr Drachman has made some distinct contributions to our 
understanding of certain scientific writers. His discussions of 
Buffon and of Owen as writers are so good that one wishes they 
could have been longer; and his similar discussion of Charles 
Darwin is adequate in length, fresh and enlightening—by all means 
the best portion of the book. Some chapters on minor writers 
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cover extremely interesting ground; especially Chapter Twenty- 
three, on astronomical theories and controversies concerning pos- 
sible life on other planets. Occasional statements which involve 
eighteenth century science are to say the least questionable; the 
adjective “ Augustan” is a curious word to apply (page 84) to 
Erasmus Darwin’s love of theory and scorn for the meticulous, 
neither of which traits resembled those of most Augustan scien- 
tists; and the statement (page 105) that Lamarck’s theories led 
Yuvier to found a “school of facts” disregards the demonstrable 
and important fact that Cuvier’s point of view is a direct inheri- 
tance from that of eighteenth century science, not to speak of its 
remoter ancestor, the philosophy of Francis Bacon. But the author 
has presumably specialized in nineteenth rather than eighteenth 
century scientific literature ; in his main field he is on solid ground. 
Mr. Drachman deals with a large amount of material, and the 
subject he proposes for consideration should interest any student 
of the histories of literature or the sciences. His contribution to 
scholarship lies in certain individual chapters or sections rather 
than in the book as a whole. But his volume is principally, as the 
modest “ note ” at the end of the text states, a preliminary explora- 
tion, of a field which will surely, one hopes, reward the further 
labors not only of other scholars but of Mr. Drachman himself. 


G. R. Porrer 


The University of California 





Imperialistische Strémungen in der Englischen Literatur. By 
FrIepRIcH Brig. 2nd ed. Halle: Niemeyer, 1928. Pp. xv 
+ 285. M. 13. 


In the second edition of Imperialistische Stromungen, Professor 
Brie introduces minor revisions of the first edition, which appeared 
in Anglia (xt, 1916), and adds two new sections. In these he 
brings his investigations up to date. But in so doing he foregoes 
the advantage of closing with the close of an epoch; and, inci- 
dentally, he lowers the level of personal detachment by denouncing 
the English World-War whoops and by somewhat prematurely plac- 
ing the blame for the outbreak of hostilities upon Lord Grey. In- 
stead of this, one might reasonably prefer a Summary more de- 
tailed than his three-quarter page Schlusswort; the liqueur to his 
feast lacks body. 

In exploring the currents of imperialism flowing through English 
literature, Brie guides his reader down each tributary from its 
source to its merging with the main stream, revealing the ideas 
that inform the literature as they rise to the surface: the Reforma- 
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tion’s conception of an English God guarding and directing his 
chosen people; Humanism’s analogy of Britain to Imperial Rome 
and its Machiavellian glorification of war and of power as rejuve- 
nating forces; Puritanism’s prescription of religion mixed with 
patriotism as a spiritual purgative; and so on down the centuries 
to the justification by Natural Selection of unethical warfare, and 
the paradoxical reconciliations of imperialistic aims with Utili- 
tarianism, Humanitarianism, and Socialism. 

Brie’s collection of imperialistic literature is remarkably com- 
plete. Though I collected the same literature for several years, 
I am able to forward Professor Brie only half a dozen items, the 
most important being Purchas. Occasionally, however, prolific 
writers suffer from Brie’s selection of evidence, as when, for 
example, he omits “The Truce of the Bear” and “'The Man who 
Would Be King” from his illustrations of Kipling’s Russophobia 
and his dream of an army-feeding white colony as a defence of 
India. 

His literary estimates include some sweeping criticisms. He 
says (p. 130) that Tennyson is no more a leader in the field of 
imperialistic thought than in any other field. But Brie may have 
taken in just one field too many. In the Epilogue to the Idylls, 
1871, Tennyson said before Seeley did (Hzxpansion, 1883, p. 75) 
that Britain must expand or sink to a second-rate power; and he 
anticipated Cramb (Origins, 1899, pp. 21-22) in warning Eng- 
land that if she knows her own greatness and dreads it, her decline 
has already begun. Furthermore, the lines beginning 


And that true North, whereof we lately heard 
A strain to shame us ‘ keep you to yourselves’ 


constitute a rebuke to The Times for having advised the Canadians 
to take up their freedom as the days of their apprenticeship were 
over (Marriott, England since Waterloo, p. 533)—a rebuke that 
Brie must have been unaware of, to judge from his interpretation 
of the lines in question (p. 190). They therefore afford another 
instance of the knack Tennyson developed early—and long before 
Kipling’s day-—of converting a current topic into patriotic and 
imperialistic verse. The 1881 version of his “ Hands all Round!” 
anticipates the younger poet’s roll-calls of the Colonies; and the 
1852 version, as Brie remarks (p. 154), antedates, though not in 
all its implications, Dilke’s inclusion of America in a Pan- 
Anglistic partnership. In fact, not a bad case might be made out 
for Tennyson as the vates of “the new imperialism.” Again, 
Brie’s statement that Kipling is not a significant artist (p. 230) 
is in conflict with the innovations that Brie, himself, lists as 
Kipling achievements; not to mention the introduction of “the 
reportorial viewpoint” in story-telling, which has been credited to 
that writer. But, then, perhaps Brie would not regard as artisti- 
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cally significant Tennyson’s pioneer work in developing the 
dramatic monologue, and in using scientific discoveries as poetic 
themes. All told, however, Brie’s estimates should meet with a 
high percentage of general agreement. 

The main reservations fall upon Brie’s literary and historical 
backgrounds. These would have gained in amplitude and truth had 
Brie not relied upon German work, excellent though it be, to the 
neglect of the far greater volume of such work written in English, 
not to mention the French contributions. For instance, thirty 
pages are allotted to the group of kindred spirits Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Kingsley, and Disraeli, whose imperialism, Brie justly observes, 
was greatly influenced by social reform. Of the five footnote 
references scattered through these thirty pages, only one is to a 
work written in English—Garnett’s Thomas Carlyle. The large 
volume of non-German contributions to the literature of social 
reform is not referred to at all. 

Indications are not lacking that Brie’s minutiae and his generali- 
zations have been affected by such a disproportion. For example, 
he records (p. 151) Disraeli’s appeals for the regeneration of the 
nobility into real leaders of the people; but he fails to record the 
same appeals made at an earlier date by Carlyle (e.g., in the 
imperialistically striking close of the “Helotage” chapter of 
Sartor), and later on by Ruskin and Kingsley—appeals noticed 
more than once in the work of English and American scholars. 
Or take Brie’s conclusions (pp. 101-2) that with Carlyle, Disraeli, 
Kingsley, and Ruskin, imperialism and social reform underwent 
parallel developments, explained by Carlyle’s case, being really two 
separate attacks upon the same objective-Utilitarianism ; and that 
in order to spread their imperialistic ideas, which had an inherent 
interest for a comparatively small circle only, they combined these 
ideas with proposals for social reform, which was a subject of 
general interest. How unnatural! Their imperialism and their 
social reform are hardly parallel developments; they are rather 
mutually interdependent outgrowths of the paternalistic as opposed 
to the individualistic cast of mind. Utilitarianism is only one of 
several stimuli against which this paternalism reacts. Each of 
the four resultant conceptions of society is an organic whole; the 
chief blood-bond is their fundamental paternalism. A deliberate 
attempt to float imperialism on social reform would be as hard 
to believe as to prove. 

For Brie’s historical background, also, his references indicate 
a similar reliance upon German contributions. In works devoted 
exclusively to English imperialism the proportion of German to 
English references is over two to one; whereas the English natu- 
rally, have contributed far more to this subject than the Germans. 
In the important category of work having restricted objectives— 
certain periods of English history or certain aspects of English 
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imperialism and closely related matters—Brie refers to only six 
English writers. The most apparent results of this neglect are 
omissions that would have been supplied by a wider reading among 
the English authorities in this category. For instance, Arthur 
Hassall’s History of British Foreign Policy from the Earliest 
Times, 1912 (pp. 20-26), could have added to Brie’s chapter on the 
Middle Ages the expectations of founding a continental empire 
attributed to William II by William of Malmesbury, and the indi- 
cations of an important réle played by King John in shaping Eng- 
land’s mare clausum policy; Edmundson’s Anglo-Dutch Rivalry 
during the First Half of the Seventeenth Century, 1911 (pp. 36, 
37, and Bibliography), would have supplemented Brie’s notices of 
the earliest political writings with several items, the most inter- 
esting of which, J. R.’s “The Trades’ Increase,” is apparently 
nearly half a century earlier than the date, 1660, set by Brie for 
the first expression of “mercantile imperialism”; and any one of 
a dozen books would have saved the omission of Cornewall-Lewis’s 
“Essay of the Government of Dependencies,” a monument of the 
first importance. 

Brie’s summaries of individuals are not always inclusive. Mis- 
sing, for example, are Bacon’s disbelief in the possibility of coloni- 
zing “ Florida ” or northeastern America and his consequent short- 
sighted advice to turn from such projects to the colonization of 
Ireland; Disraeli’s conviction that Oriental peoples should be 
governed through the imagination, which prompted his crowning 
Victoria Empress of India; Seeley’s belief that colonies had deter- 
mined every war waged by England from the eighteenth century 
on, and his prophesy that the future belonged to the great states. 

Brie’s treatments of Humanism, Puritanism, Manchester, and 
Evolution are especially well done. But he has missed an oppor- 
tunity to give us a chapter on the influence of dynastic aims upon 
English imperialism, so well illustrated by the Stuarts; the sub- 
ordination of national to family interests by James I and his son 
in behalf of the Elector Frederick; and the restoration to France 
of Canada, which was taken in 1628 by Gervaise Kirke, held for 
three years, and returned by Charles I and Buckingham for the 
payment of the remaining £60,000 of the Queen’s dowry—an ironic 
setting for what Brie happily terms the Barock-Imperialismus of 
the Stuart imperialistic literature. Though the elimination of 
France as a colonial rival begot scant literature, the reader should 
have an adequate reminder of this titanic struggle; Brie fails to 
give one, even when he treats Chatham. In his account of Eng- 
land’s so-called completion of the Reich’s encirclement, he omits 
reference to the provocations of William II’s reign that aroused 
European-wide anxiety. And in attributing the English animus 
to fear of Germany’s waxing economic, colonial, and naval com- 
petition, he fails to mention Chamberlain’s three offers of an alli- 
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ance to Germany—a dream of Bismarck’s—in 798, ’99, 1901, carry- 
ing with them recognition of Germany’s need for colonies; von 
Biielow’s shabby rejection of Chamberlain’s advances—probably the 
cross-roads of German colonial expansion; and Germany’s curt 
refusals of Hardinge’s proposals for fleet limitation in 1908 and of 
Haldane’s in 1912. Brie’s account is not history, but an indict- 
ment. 

The most damaging omission from Brie’s historical background 
is the English imperial achievement; for whether curse or benefit 
to mankind, it prompted the pride that inspires the literature with 
which Brie’s book deals. Except-for a foot-note allusion to the 
British North America Act, the Magna Charta of colonial freedom, 
Brie makes no reference to the official reports and Parliamentary 
Acts affording the barest record of the ingenuity that devised over 
seventy forms of government during the process of teaching peoples 
to govern themselves. No references to such reports as those sub- 
mitted by Sir George Grey, the Colonial Office under the third 
Earl Grey, Lord Carnavon, and Lord Selborne; no mention of the 
Acts of Parliament establishing the Commonwealth of Australia 
and the Union of South Africa. Brie’s British Empire does not 
grow behind the literature; the Conquistadores and Proconsuls, 
who gave life to both, rarely enter his pages. On the other hand, 
he devotes page upon page to the Puritan streak in English 
imperialism, naturally anathema to Continental peoples; and he 
records systematically the yelps and gyrations of the whirling 
dervishes. British imperialism, as theme or setting, is a matter 
of Roman proportions; Brie has foreshortened its perspective to 
that of ward politics. 

As I am forwarding my corrigenda to Professor Brie, I shall 
merely warn the too fastidious reader that he may miss Brie’s 
spirited conduct of a fascinating story if he allows himself to be 
annoyed by, the various and frequent misquotations of titles. But 
Brie’s work will survive the criticism of it. He has made an amaz- 
ingly full collection of literary material, shot it through with 
brilliant flashes of interpretation that illuminate many if not all 
of the dark corners, and presented his results clearly and firmly. 
His book is heartily recommended, not only to students of English 
literature, but to all British Imperialists of whatever nationality 
who wish to see the literary reflection of their spirit through a 
pair of honest German eyes. 


JOHN M. Booker 
The University of North Carolina 
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The Metres of English Poetry. By Entp Hamer. New York: 
Macmillan, 1930. Pp. xii-+ 340. $3.25. 


The Metres of English Poetry is not what many recent books on 
verse-form have been, an argument addressed to theorists. Prin- 
ciples are laid down in a chapter of 23 pages, and thereafter the 
book is a description, for readers and students, of the most im- 
portant forms and kinds of meter: the couplets, blank verse, stanza- 
forms, trisyllabic, trochaic, and paeonic verse, classical forms, and 
so on. In each of these chapters the historical method is used, as 
in the late Professor Alden’s well-known manual. The notation 
is very simple and there is an excellent and full index. Mrs. 
Hamer’s style is always pleasant and readable, and her interpreta- 
tions show that she has the esthetic sensitiveness appropriate to 
such a work, and unusual _skill in the description of oral effects. 

A good book. Whatever faults a critic may find with it will be 
those of the metrical theory it illustrates, not of its execution. 
Mrs. Hamer wrote the book at the University of Liverpool, and 
records her obligations to Professor Lascelles Abercrombie, whose 
doctrine (in Principles of Eng. Prosody, 1923) she in fact closely 
follows. That is to say, she expressly declares that English verse- 
rhythm is founded on stress; and when time is mentioned here 
and there it comes in anomalously and in defiance of her principles. 
American students are moving so rapidly in the opposite direction 
—toward the musical interpretation of verse— that many of them 
will be impatient of what will seem to them a reversion. And it 
must be said that when Mrs. Hamer lists 15 possible substitutions 
for the regular “ foot” of blank verse she seems to be rattling dead 
bones of an ancient pedantry. One might almost as well try to 
classify the ways in which notes may occur in a musical measure 
of a given type. Nor can one help asking what she really means 
by saying that stress determines our verse when she marks a line 
of Lechinvar, for instance, with three stresses in one foot, two in 
another, and one in two others. What then, we ask is the law that 
makes these feet equivalent? The answer must be, Time or 
nothing. 

In illustration of the practical shortcomings of a theory that 
disregards time and musical custom, attention may be called to 
the inadequacy of the rendering of A Woman’s Last Word, the 
error in the reading of so simple a poem as Milne’s Bad Sir Brian 
Botany, and the confessedly tentative interpretations of The Old 
Familiar Faces, a poem explained once for all by William Thomp- 
son of Glasgow in an extremely important work (The Rhythm of 
Speech) which Mrs. Hamer wholly disregards. 

But I must repeat that those who accept its principles will find 
this an excellent manual of English verse—probably the best that 
we have. 


: pele, Morris W. Crotty 
Princeton Uniwersity 
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A Bibliography of Fifteenth Century Literature with Special Refer- 
ence to the History of English Culture. By Lena LucILE 
TuckER and ALLEN Rocrrs BENHAM. University of Wash- 
ington Publications in Language and Literature, Vol. 11, 
No. 3, pp. 113-274. February, 1928. 


The intention of this volume is, in the words of the compilers, 
to “bring together in usable form the material on fifteenth century 
England which would be available in a university library or in 
any research library.” This addition to the number of already 
existi..g bibliographies they justify on the ground that it includes 
not only “data for such books as originated in the fifteenth cen- 
tury,” but also “ books about the fifteenth century.” 

Such a conspectus, recording within one set of covers a variety 
of material indispensable to the study of the fifteenth century, 
might well prove useful to the student making his initial approach 
to the period. For his presumptive need, however, of guidance by 
means of classification, topical arrangement and cross-reference, 
the compilers have, somewhat inconsistently, made little provision. 

General boundary-lines are, it is true, indicated. The Table of 
Contents, recalling to some extent Professor Benham’s earlier 
volume English Interature from Widsith to the Death of Chaucer, 
reads as follows: I. Bibliography; II. Political Background; ITI. 
Social and Economic Background; IV. Cultural Background; V. 
Linguistic Background; VI. Literature; VII. Appendix (dealing 
with the early XVI century). Section VI is sub-divided into 
General Texts; General Discussion; Drama (a. General Discussion 
and General Texts; 6. Individual Plays and Cycles); Authors; 
Anonymous Works. Within these boundaries, however, lies un- 
fenced range. Titles are marshalled under the alphabet only; in 
the “background” sections, primary sources, special discussions 
and works of general history are not segregated, and under the 
heading “ general texts” all types of prose and verse are thrown 
together. It is, further, impossible to determine in advance under 
which section to look for a desired title or topic. The reader seek- 
ing information on (at a venture) manners and social code must 
run a finger down all the pages under Social Background, Authors 
and Anonymous Works, under each of which headings he would 
find one or more titles of “ Courtesy Books”; and in the absence 
of cross-reference he would see no reason for relating Miss Rickert’s 
modernization of the Babees Book, p. 32, to the texts printed by 
Furnivall in EETS., xxxtt, cited on p. 39. 

Further confusion to the inexpert student might easily result 
from mis-classified items, a few of which may be noted. Peter 
Idle’s Instructions to His Son, p. 142, and Quixley’s translations 
of Gower, p. 142, are listed under Anonymous Works, while the 
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Commonplace Book of Richard Hill is listed under the latter’s 
name as author, p. 111. The Orologium Sapientiae, listed as 
anonymous on p. 141, is quoted properly under Suso’s name on 
p. 112. No distinction in registering titles is made between the 
True Coventry Plays and the Ludus Coventriae, pp. 90-91. A 
discussion of the Southern Passion and the Cursor Mundt has cer- 
tainly no place under the caption Drama, and is, further, concerned 
with materials considerably antedating the fifteenth century. The 
compilers, indeed, exhibit a tendency to rate a work preserved in a 
fifteenth-century Ms. as belonging to that period, as witness Rolle’s 
Prose Psalter, p. 77; the Abbey of the Holy Ghost (of which the 
better-known text, that printed by Horstmann in Yorkshire Writers, 
is not given), the early romance Lybeaus Disconus, p. 139, and St. 
Patrick’s Purgatory, p. 143. The circumstance that these and kin- 
dred works were edited and re-vamped in the fifteenth century is 
relevant certainly to the cultural background of the period, but they 
should hardly be exhibited as representing its creative expression. 
One must of course recognize here the dilemma which faces the 
compilers of a “ general” bibliography ; a comprehensive treatment 
of earlier work preserved in Mss. of the fifteenth century is mani- 
festly impossible, but, on the other hand, arbitrary selection from 
such a large field has relatively little meaning. 

In a work which agreeably disclaims completeness, it may seem 
gratuitous to note omissions; but certain inconsistencies between 
present and absent titles tend to raise doubts in the reader’s mind 
as to the basis of selection. For example, if Manly’s comprehensive 
anthology of English literature, a work negligible from the point 
of view of the serious student, is cited, why not the more pertinent 
Specimens of the Pre-Shaksperean Drama? Under “General 
Texts,” although one finds the Maitland folio, p. 150, one misses 
the well-known Hunterian Club edition of the Bannatyne Ms., con- 
taining both fifteenth- and sixteenth-century material. Strutt’s 
Dress and Habits of the People of England is noted, p. 50, but not 
the Sports and Pastimes (London, 1845). Titles which might 
naturally have found place beside these are Brand, Popular Anti- 
quities of Great Britain, 1849, and Mediaeval England, edited by 
H. W. C. Davis, 1924. Under the head of discussions of the drama 
are listed three articles by W. K. Smart, but not his outstanding 
contribution on Mind, Will and Understanding; and but one of 
Karl Young’s authoritative articles on liturgical drama finds a 
place. To the list of dramatic texts should be added the Shrews- 
bury Fragment and, in the Appendix, the Norwich Grocers’ Play. 

Among minor inaccuracies may be noted an allusion to the prose 
Sege of Troy as a poem, p. 143, and the citation, on p. 83, of 
PMLA., xx, for xx1x. Some unfortunate mis-spellings of proper 
names have been let stand: Anna “ Hunet” Billings, p. 3; W. C. 
Hazett, p. 93; Ramsey, R. L., p. 160: Jesserand, p. 11. “ Jacobus 
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de Varagine,” p. 105 and Index, can hardly be a slip in proof-read- 
ing, as it occurs four times. Proof has, however, been carelessly 
read. A casual survey reveals the following: 1845-1509, p. 14; 
Combridgeshire, p. 44; 1848, Englishen, p. 54; Brigiltine, pp. 59, 
140; Anfonse, p. 78; JEJP, p. 79; Penetential, p. 80; allussion, 
p. 82; Second Shepherd’s, p. 84; Capito, p. 97; Coxton, p. 105; 
Secretorium, p. 124; More d’Arthur, p. 125; Oe, p. 181; Thophilus 
in Iclandie, p. 145; Specuulum, Berichtigun gzu, p. 145. 

It is to be regretted that this volume, containing much valuable 
reference material, should have issued from the press without the 
benefit of those labors of analysis and revision which would have 
made it a work of less limited usefulness. 

BEATRICE DAw Brown 

Upper Montclair, New Jersey 





The Revelations of Saint Birgitta. Edited from the Fifteenth 
Century MS. in the Garrett Collection in the Library of 
Princeton University by William Patterson Cumming. Pub- 
lications of the Early English Text Society, Volume 178. 


London: Humphrey Milford, 1929. Pp. xxxix + 135. 


Medievalists will welcome this latest volume of the Early English 
Text Society series, a collection of the ‘ revelations’ of Birgitta, a 
fourteenth-century Swedish saint, as they have come down to us 
in a fifteenth-century English version. Out of the seven extant 
manuscripts, no one of which had ever been previously edited, 
Professor Cumming selected the Garrett manuscript because of its 
having had prior selection and grouping, its. well-desired brevity, 
and its close adherence to its Latin original. The editor has 
brought sound judgment and thorough scholarship to the task, and 
the result is a volume admirably in the tradition of Furnivall, 
Morris, Sweet, and other famous editors of the series. 

The dates of Birgitta are 1303-1373. At the age of seven, she 
began to have visions, experiences which continued throughout her 
life, and the revelations of which constitute her principal religious 
work. At thirteen Birgitta married, and it was not until she had 
borne and reared a family of eight children (one of whom is 
known to hagiology as St. Catherine) that she consecrated herself, 
upon the death of her husband, to the religious life. With the 
assistance of King Magnus Erikson, whom she had not, hesitated 
to rebuke for his worldliness, she founded the Birgittine Order. 
In 1349 she left her family and her native land to take up her 
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residence in the Papal City. Here, except for pilgrimages, she 
resided until her death in 1373. 

It was Birgitta’s practice to write or dictate the revelations of 
her visions immediately after their occurrence. In this her medium 
was Swedish. Afterwards one of her confessors would translate 
the passages into Latin, which was then read for her approval. 
The Swedish version, unfortunately, was then thrown away, but 
the Latin translations, carefully preserved by Birgitta’s spiritual 
advisers, secured a wide popularity, even before the saint’s death. 
With the establishing of the Birgittine Order in England in 1415, 
the lore and writings connected with the patron saint of the order 
became much sought after, so that in addition to minor items, 
seven manuscripts of the Revelations have survived. 

The text itself has high interest. In addition to its being a 
sidelight on one phase of church history, it affords us another 
specimen of fifteenth-century London dialect. The small group 
of words hereafter appended will give some indication of what a 
treat it will be to the student of language history: dysperpeler = 
‘divider’; reicetter =‘ harborer’ (of thieves) ; inpossible ; to-fore 
= ‘before’; abhomynable; fawtowres = ‘adherents’; reperell = 
‘repair’ (of tools) ; ryghtwosnes. 

Without giving the impression of having attempted to make his 
edition fool-proof, Professor Cumming has done a number of things 
to make the reader’s way easier. He has modernized the punctua- 
tion and expanded the abbreviations. He has normalized the 


capitalization and cleared up the confusion between / and y. His 
vocabulary-list shows good sense; he wastes no space on words of 
obvious meaning. His sections on Manuscript and the Life of 
St. Birgitta he has managed to detail fully without making them 
dull and tedious reading. His foot-notes are packed with valuable 
bibliographical data. 


E. E. Ertcson 
The University of North Carolina 





Aus Mittelenglischen Medizinterten. Die Prosarezepte des Stock- 
holmer Mizelankodex X. 90. Von GortrrieD MULLER. 
Kolner Anglistische Arbeiten 10. Band. Leipzig: Bernhard 
Tauchnitz, 1929. Pp. 215. 


Dr. Miiller’s volume will be welcome to students both of medical 
history and of Middle English language. Of the Stockholm codex, 
Royal Library X. 90, small extracts, largely verse, have been pub- 
lished by Stephens in Archeologia vol. 30 and by Holthausen in 
Anglia vol. 19. The present volume presents all the prescriptions 
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in prose. There remain unpublished: a list of plant names (1 p.), 
a treatise on urine (4 pp.), a tract on bloodletting (2 pp.), an 
herbarium (60 pp.). Historically these sections may be even more 
interesting than the part now issued; and it is to be hoped the 
editor will carry the work on. 

The prose prescriptions reveal a confused mass of medical lore 
roughly arranged sometimes under the drug, sometimes under the 
disease, including much duplication and repetition. Diagnostics 
and diatetics are almost wholly absent. The nature of the volume 
suggests a compilation for “lay”, rather than “scientific”, use, 
based on any available source. This promiscuity of sources is borne 
out by the mixture of dialectic forms apparently carried over by 
scribes. Dr. Miiller rightly postulates as eventual sources Medieval 
Latin treatises of scientific or pseudo-scientific nature; he also 
rightly denies that the Old English medical books serve as a 
medium between the Latin and Middle English texts. 

Linguistically the placing of the MS is difficult because of the 
mixture of dialects. The editor assigns it to Norfolk or the 
boundary between Norfolk and Suffolk. Finality here seems to 
me out of the question. As to date, the editor decides on the 
fifteenth century, the work of the first and fourth hand being 
assigned to the beginning, that of the second and third to the 
middle of the century. Though linguistic tests are used for cor- 
roboration, the above conclusion is reached mainly on paleographic 
grounds. The assignment may be correct, but the argument seems 
of the flimsiest kind. No analysis is given, and one feels that the 
whole matter rests on similarities between our MS and two dated 
specimens in Skeat’s Twelve Facsimiles and Thompson’s Introd. 
to Greek and Roman Palaeography. The post-dating of four pages 
in the middle of the MS (scribes 2 and 3) on no further evidence 
than that they show “unverkennbar jungeren Ductus,” is a bit 
bold. Naturally one asks what the characteristics are. 

The volume is supplied with critical notes and a fairly adequate 
glossarial index, which, rather strangely, is arranged under modern 
head-words, not under the spellings of the manuscript. 


HENNING LARSEN 
University of Iowa 





The Origin of the Icelandic Family Sagas. By Knut LiEstToOL. 
Instituttet for sammenlignende kulturforskning, Ser. A, vol. 
x. Oslo, 1930. Pp. x-+ 261. 


Hardly any of the many fascinating problems connected with 
Old Icelandic literature is so important but at the same time so 
difficult to solve as the origin of the Icelandic sagas. 
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It is difficult to solve because there are so many questions in- 
volved in it, and some of them almost impossible to answer. How 
did it happen that the Icelanders of all nations hit upon this 
unique form of literature? Where did they get the idea from? 
As the family sagas themselves claim to be history, the question 
arises, how far that can be true. That again takes one into the 
study of oral tradition, how it is formed, and how it subsequently 
lives upon the lips of the narrators until it is fixed for all time 
by the man who ultimately commits it to parchment. And then, 
is that ultimate form of the saga to be attributed to the story-tellers 
or to the man who wrote it down? 

These are some of the problems facing Professor Liestél, but, 
of course, he is not the first one to tackle them. 

There was a time, however, when scholars did not put so many 
questions, but took the sagas more at their face value, somewhat 
in the manner of the Icelandic peasant, who would not think of 
doubting a single word in them any more than he would dispute 
the words of the Holy Bible. 

But sceptics ventured to scrutinize the Bible, how then could 
the Icelandic sagas hope to be spared? In fact there arose a host 
of scholars who dissected them, put them through all kinds of 
scholarly tests, and tried their best to strip them of their chief 
virtue: truthfulness. 

The stock argument of these scholars was: it is impossible for 
an oral tradition to carry on truth for as long a time as the Ice- 
landic sagas claim to do. And besides that many of the sagas 
show clearly that they are a work of art, composed by a skilful 
author not put on parchment in the artless manner of a chronicler. 
This is quite true in the case of some sagas. And they pointed 
to the—not few—obvious discrepancies between saga and saga, 
to the stereotyped motives found in many of them, they showed 
how the epic number three, so well known to folklorists, was a 
commonplace: in the sagas, and finally they pointed to all the 
supernatural tales embedded in the sagas, and they asked: Who 
believes in all this? No wonder many lost their faith in the sagas. 

But there was something lacking in the discussion on both sides. 
In the first place: nobody knew what happened in the tenth century, 
and so there was nothing to check the thirteenth century story with, 
it might be true and it might be false, and nothing could be done 
about it. In the second place: the Icelandic saga seemed to be 
without any parallel in world-literature of known origin, hence no 
light from the outside could be thrown upon its genesis. However, 
here the original and highly fruitful work of Knut Liestél comes in. 

He realized that it was futile to compare the Icelandic family 
saga to folktales of the ordinary character, it must be compared 
with family sagas only. Neither could it be compared to the 
numerous Icelandic family sagas of modern times, because these 
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were formed after the old literary patterns. But he found his 
material for comparison in studying the family sagas still narrated 
by the peasants in the valleys of Norway. These peasants, whose 
ancestors probably were illiterate, and whose knowledge of books 
probably was confined to the Hymnbook, the Postil, and the Bible— 
these peasants still took a special pride in handing on the stories 
of their ancestors of ca. 200-300 years ago. Here was a real oral 
tradition comparable to the oral tradition which the Icelandic 
clerks committed to writing in the 12th-13th centuries. More- 
over, this Norwegian family saga could be checked by contemporary 
historical records, so that one could-study the changes in tradition 
as time went on. I cannot refrain from quoting here an instructive 
example of what can be learned from this study. 

When A. Olrik in Epic Laws (1908) had formulated his “ trinary 
law” and found that it was “one of the fundamental principles 
of the architecture of the folktale,” it was not long before a 
German had collected all the examples of die epische Dreizahl in 
den Islendinga sigur (AfNF., 3% and 38). He found ca. 600 
instances occurring in all of them, and the sceptics had one more 
proof of their unreliability. 

Now Liestél puts this law to a test in the Skraddar tale where 
many triads occur: 


Three beggars steal from the king’s treasure chest. 

These beggars spend three days with a woman in the far north. 

Knut Skraddar buys three out of seven farms. 

Subsequently he buys the whole of Austegard, three hides of land 
in extent. 

Knut Skraddar has three sons. 

At Knut’s funeral the hearse-horse makes three attempts to pull 
the coffin. 

The hearse-horse neighs three times. 

Lisle-Knut, the son of Knut Skraddar, has likewise three sons. 

The girl under the cuccoo-tree dresses and undresses three times. 
And she wishes for three things. 

At one time three people—a brother and two sisters each owned one 
of the three hides of land at Austegard. 


Here we have no fewer than eleven triads in less than fourteen ordinary 
octavo pages. Such a large number is suspicious, and on studying the 
figures we are forced to conclude that they are epic. That the girl should 
stand under a cuccoo-tree, dress and undress three times, and wish for 
three things, is in accordance with a common popular superstition. The 
description of the horse pulling three times at the coffin, and neighing 
three times, must likewise be fiction. That Knut Skraddar should have 
three sons, and that his son Knut should also have three, is not unlikely 
in itself, but a fictitious element seems to be present all the same; for 
not only have Knut Nilsson and Knut Knutsson each three sons, but one 
of Knut Nilsson’s three sons gets killed, and the same thing happens 
to one of Knut Knutsson’s three sons. It would be remarkable indeed 
if the father and son not only had the same name and the same number 
of sons, but each lost one of three sons in the same way. The explanation 
must be that, as both men were called Knut, they were confused. 
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We can also see the influence of the epic triad in the fact that yet 
another Knut, who is Knut Knutsson’s grandson, has three children, 
each of whom eventually inherits part of three hides of land at Austegard— 
an improbable occurrence, since two of them were daughters, and there- 
fore not entitled to share the inheritance equally with the odel-born son. 

Surely all this is very simple and quite in accordance with the accepted 
methods of folklore research. But let us see how it agrees with the 
facts. To begin with, the old records show that Knut Skraddar did own 
three hides of land at Austegard—that being the real size of the farm. 
He had at, least three sons, one of whom was killed. Further, one of 
the sons was called Knut, and this Knut actually had three sons, one 
of whom was really killed. And it is also historically true that each 
of three children of one of the Knuts subsequently owned a third part 
of Austegard, although two of them were daughters. 

Several of the unhistorical triads turn out to be well-established histori- 
cal facts. ... If this is so, we may expect to find the same in the 
Icelandic saga. 


It would take us too far afield to discuss all the different aspects 
of Liestél’s book. Suffice it to say that he tries to answer all the 
questions put in the beginning of our review, and he reviews and 
weighs most of the arguments that have been put forth by different 
scholars concerning the Icelandic saga, Thus his book becomes an 
excellent summary of the status quo of the subject. In fact, it 
makes an epoch in these studies. But the strength of it lies in 
the comparison with the Neo-Norwegian family sagas. As to 
the Skraddar tale and other tales from Agder he had come to 
the conclusion that “ what may be called the skeleton of the story 
is historical throughout. The men and women mentioned in it 
really existed, not one of them is imaginary. Their names are in 
most cases given correctly, even in the case of subordinate charac- 
ters. The relationships are also correct in most cases. The genera- 
tions are given in correct order. And the same may be said of 
many small, often quite trifling, points. ... The unhistorical 
element is chiefly noticeable in the matter which serves to fill out 
and enrich the narrative, giving life and colour to il. These sagas 
do not differ so much in regard to historical facts or particular 
data as in the view taken of them.” (Norske xttesogor, pp. 154- 
156.) And he adds the important point that the age of a tradition 
is not necessarily decisive evidence for or against its reliability. 

As to the Icelandic sagas he says: “ Basing our conclusion upon 
all these analogies we may consider the Icelandic family sagas to 
be at least as reliable as the Norwegian family sagas.... How 
much better and more detailed the old Icelandic traditions were 
than the later traditions in Norway, may best be seen by comparing 
Neo-Norwegian traditions, current for about a century, with the 
old Icelandic tradition in Sturlunga. The latter is much more 
circumstantial and coherent” (p. 251). 

This is one of the most important conclusions reached by Liestol. 
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It proves that the Icelandic sagas are what they claim to be—~- 
history—in the medieval sense of that word. 


STEFAN EINARSSON 
The Johns Hopkins University 





England und die Gesittungsgrundlage der europdischen Friihge- 
schichte, Studien zur Englandkunde. Von Gustav HUBENER. 
Frankfurt-am-Main: Moritz Diesterweg, 1930. Pp. v + 325. 


In the ten studies that comprise this volume, Professor Hiibener 
has sought to make clear the psychological basis of English culture, 
especially in the earlier periods. He finds that the Germanic race, 
in contrast with its original Alpine and Celtic neighbors, always 
has progressed from the imaginary to the real, from the dream to 
its fulfilment. It was this positive, forward-thrusting spirit that 
brought the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes to Britain, and it was the 
same spirit that determined their subsequent growth. Mr. Hiibener 
shows how this Germanic temper has manifested itself at critical 
points in England’s cultural history. 

Mr. Hiibener devotes his first two chapters to a study of the 
Germans before and during their migration to Britain. Then, 
in order, he takes up Beowulf, the increasing rationalization of 
the English language, the evangelization of the English in the 
seventh century, the reign of Alfred, the Norman Conquest, 
English witchcraft, the development of standard English in the 
fourteenth century, and the relation of Langland to English 
Protestantism. In every instance, he finds fundamental Germanic 
impulses at work. The Grendel-episode in Beowulf, for example, 
he regards not as fiction, but as a concretion of Germanic belief 
in heroic exorcism. And the comparative ease with which the 
English were converted to Christianity he attributes to the Ger- 
manic tendency towards monotheism and to the respect of the 
English for the theology under which they believed Rome had 
flourished. In general the English are represented as masters of 
their destiny, accepting or rejecting alien offerings solely as they 
were prompted by their racial genius. 

The author has advanced an extremely interesting theory, and 
one that calls for the respectful attention of every one concerned 
with Old and Middle English times. The conclusions presented 
rest upon an extraordinary body of materials, including the folk- 
lore of almost every part of the world; and the handling of these 
materials is invariably deft and efficient. 

Yet Mr. Hiibener’s emphasis is misleading. Even if we grant 
the possibility of psychoanalyzing a race whose beginnings lie more 
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than two thousand years in the past, we find it difficult to believe 
that the racial complex has been able to maintain itself uncon- 
taminated, or even virtually so, during its long history. It is hard 
to believe, for instance, that during the stirring days of the 
seventh and eighth centuries the culture of the Mediterranean was 
not making a tremendously more important impression on the 
English Gesittung than Mr. Hiibener allows to appear. He dis- 
cusses the Christian conversion chiefly as it affected the kings and 
the nobility, pointing out that Christianity humbled the pride of 
several English kings, and thus brought into jeopardy one of the 
essential Germanic institutions; he fails to add that at the same 
time Theodore and Hadrian were in England, teaching a hitherto 
unliterary race to turn the Scriptures into native verse, to write a 
Latin poem De Virginitate, and to compose an Ecclesiastical 
History that tells us nearly all we know about the period. Nor 
should we forget that the Romans had a sense of organization at 
least equal to that of the English, and that one of the best fruits of 
their organizing genius was the ecclesiastical unification of Eng- 
land under Theodore; this ecclesiastical unity, more than anything 
else, brought about the ultimate political synthesis. Finally, two 
of England’s most valuable contributions to European civilization— 
the conversion of Germany by Boniface, and the enlightenment of 
western Europe by Alcuin—had their source in the Christian-Latin 
culture. 

Perhaps it is unfair to tax Mr. Hiibener with omissions of this 
sort in a book that does not profess to be other than a collection 
of rather closely-related studies. Nevertheless a protest is neces- 
sary against the tendency so noticeable in many recent German 
books on Germanic antiquities to minimize, explicitly or tacitly, 
the effect of non-Germanic civilizations on Germanic cultural 
history. The true story, if ever it becomes known, probably will 
show that the early English possessed not only the excellent Ger- 
manic traits with which Mr. Hiibener credits them, but also one 
other of great price—that of adopting the best elements of more 
advanced cultures. Meanwhile, the student will do well to examine 
Mr. Hiibener’s contribution with all care, and at the same time, 
for the sake of balance, to reread M. Roger’s L’Enseignement des 
Lettres Classiques d’Ausone a Alcuin (Paris, 1905). 


PuTNAM FENNELL JONES 
University of Pittsburgh 
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The Donne Tradition. A Study in English Poetry from Donne to 
the Death of Cowley. By GrorcE WILLIAMSON. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1930. Pp. 264. 


The author tells us that his book was begun as an essay on 
“The Talent of T. S. Eliot,’ which appeared in The Sewanee 
Review. This origin suggests at once the merits and limitations 
of his study. It is not heavily freighted with erudition. Nor is 
it, happily, an ordinary attempt at tracing the influence of Donne— 
a type of investigation which so often warps the judgment of the 
student who indulges in it. Mr. Williamson, of course, recognizes, 
as his title indicates, that the shadow of Donne was thrown over 
the seventeenth century. He has frequent occasion to show how 
the later metaphysical poets echoed their great predecessor. But 
the contribution of the book is not so much historical as critical. 
Beginning with an interest in T. S. Eliot, the author has appar- 
ently acquired his understanding of the seventeenth century pri- 
marily by seeing it through the eyes of Eliot. The result amply 
justifies this method of approach. Mr. Williamson’s treatment of 
the metaphysical poets is distinguished by quick and intelligent 
sympathy with their intellectual and imaginative processes, and a 
constant conviction that “ poetry of the type of Donne’s has still 
to be reckoned with.” In this spirit he has surveyed the work 
of Donne and Chapman—in the latter case working out a hint 
of Eliot’s in The Sacred Wood—the “ sacred line ” and the “ pro- 
fane line,” the “ chief offenders,” and the reaction against the meta- 
physical school in the time of Dryden. 

Despite the freshness of treatment, however, one feels that the 
author is pressing his claims to originality rather hard when he 
says at the beginning of his book (p. 21) that “the place of the 
Donne tradition in the current of English poetry has yet to be 
adequately defined in our literary history.” One balks, too, at the 
unsupported statement (p. 35) that “most of the psychological 
subtlety we find in Browning, especially in regard to love, is al- 
ready in Donne, from whom Browning certainly drew much of his 
philosophy of body and soul.” And I feel there must be some 
misunderstanding of Montaigne’s philosophy in the following pas- 
sage (p. 17): “If he [Donne] has any consistent philosophy, it 
is that of the arch-sceptic of the time, Montaigne; it is learning 
how to die—a view [sic!] that Montaigne took from Cicero. Donne 
early thought of death and was possessed by an over-earnest desire 
of the next life.” 

But such questionable passages are fortunately rare. And be- 
cause of the general felicity of its critical comment and the stimu- 
lating point of view from which it has been written, the volume 
will take its place among the indispensable books on the shy and. 
difficult poets of the seventeenth century. 


Louis I. BREDVOLD 
Unwersity of Michigan 
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BRIEF MENTION 


The Sonnet in American Literature. A Thesis Presented to the 
University of Pennsylvania. By Lewis G. Sterner. Philadelphia, 
1930. Pp. xxii+ 168. The author of this study does not seem 
to have grasped the full significance of his problem. The Intro- 
duction, a “survey of .. . American sonnets,” presents interesting 
but insufficiently developed hypotheses. The larger part of the 
book consists of an anthology of American sonnets with brief enthu- 
siastic comments which show little critical perception or ability to 
distinguish the characteristics of the various writers. It is not 
sufficient to say, for instance, that the work of Miss Millay is 
characterized by “a fine intellectuality and genuine felicity of 
language.” The most valuable part of the book is the last, con- 
sisting of tables of over two hundred rhyme schemes; an inventory 
of sonnet sequences; and an alphabetical list of authors with 
sonnets classified according to type. There is need for a scholarly 
study of the American sonnet, but this work scratches only the 
surface of the matter. 


PAUL MOWBRAY WHEELER 
The Johns Hopkins University 





Folklore in the Works of Mark Twain. By Victor Royce WEst. 
University of Nebraska Studies in Language, Literature, and 
Criticism, No. 10. Lincoln, Nebraska: 1930. Pp. 81. Those who 
remember the delectable “boy-lore” of Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn will scarcely be surprised at the wealth of folklore or 
near-folklore scattered through the works of Mark Twain. These 
two books, with their Mississippi Valley background, are the most 
fertile folklore territory, but nearly every work of Mark Twain 
yields its bit of material relating to ghosts, devils, witches, luck, 
omens, proverbs, or superstitions. Mr. West has painstakingly 
culled and classified his material but only once does he give evi- 
dence of any thought about the fundamental problem of how far 
it is significant as folklore and what is legitimate, what illegitimate, 
literary use of folklore material. On page 30 he remarks of the 
dwarf introduced in Tom Sawyer Abroad that he “soon loses 
significance as folklore, for later appearances show him to have 
been created solely for purposes of the narrative.” Mr. West never 
resumes a discussion almost forced upon him by this sentence, as 
‘well as by the subject itself. His work is, in short, a commendable 
piece of extracting and an interesting if essentially uncritical jaunt 
into the little-worked field of the relation of folklore to literature. 


ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, JR. 
University of Virginia 
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Annual Bibliography of English Language and LInterature. 
Vol. x. 1929. Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Asso- 
ciation by M. 8. SzrsEANTSON. Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes, 1930. 
6s. 6d. With the present issue of its Annual Bibliography the 
Modern Humanities Research Association completes ten years of 
this important service to English scholarship. The beginnings of 
the bibliography were tentative and of uncertain value. The first 
issue in 1920 was a thin pamphlet and listed only 713 items. The 
second issue, though it had grown somewhat, still left much to be 
desired. But with the issue for 1923 it attained approximately its 
present size. In the number before us there are slightly more than 
3,700 entries, filling 238 pages. The publication with which com- 
parison is naturally suggested, of course, is the Jahresbericht. 
Indeed it is not unlikely that the Annual Bibliography owed its 
inception, at least in part, to the suspension of the Jahresbericht 
during the war. But if it was ever a question of possible com- 
petition between the two enterprises, such a possibility is no longer 
a very real one. The Annual Bibliography today is so much more 
adequate in both scope and completeness than the corresponding 
section of the Jahresbericht that in ordinary cases it is now scarcely 
necessary to consult the latter at all. There is always the possi- 
bility that some item will appear in the German publication that 
has escaped the English editor, but the list of capable and devoted 
collaborators, in the principal countries of Europe and in America, 
who contribute to the M. H. R. A. list makes the number of such 
items small. Moreover, not the least of the merits of the Annual 
Bibliography is the promptness with which it appears. 

It is difficult to see how any college or university library in this 
country can be without so indispensable a tool to scholarship, and 
the price is so reasonable as to put it within the reach of every 
serious student for consultation in his own study. Some of the 
earlier numbers are out of print, but the Association plans shortly 
to reproduce these numbers and it is to be hoped that libraries 
and individuals will avail themselves of the opportunity that will 
thus be afforded them to complete their series. 


A. C. BAUGH 
University of Pennsylvania. 





Einsame Menschen. Von GerHartT HavupTMANN. With Intro- 
duction and Glossary by M. Buaxkemore Evans and Ernst FEIsE. 
Henry Holt, 1930. In this text the editors have made a valuable 
addition to the list of modern literary documents that are being 
rendered available for American colleges. The selection is a happy 
one, as this powerful play gives a good idea of Hauptmann’s genius, 
while it offers a minimum of difficulty in the way of language. 
The few dialectical passages in the drama have been put into 
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literary German for the benefit of the student on p. 139-140. The 
introduction is admirable, treating of Ibsen’s influence, of the 
intellectual conditions in Germany around 1880, and outlining the 
literary movement of Naturalismus. Vor Sonnenaufgang and Das 
Friedensfest are given especial attention. Of particular value are 
the analysis of the character of Johannes Vockerat, with the 
parallel quotations from Nietzsche, and the account taken from 
Julius Bab of the scene between Kitty and Anna in Hauptmann’s 
direction of the play (xxxvii-xli). 

The Bibliography contains a list of Hauptmann’s writings in 
chronological order and a few well-selected titles of books on him 
and the period. “ Suggestions for class discussion and topics for 
critical essays” are given for each act. The Glossary is very com- 
plete and serves every need of this text. The belief expressed by 
the editors that this drama may “be read with profit as the last 
text of the second year College course,” is fully justified, and there 
are many who will welcome it for that purpose. 


T. M. CAMPBELL 
Wesleyan University 





Mittelenglisches Lesebuch fiir Anfanger. Von Dr. Kart Brun- 
NER und Dr. Rupotr Hitrmarr. Heidelberg: Carl Winter’s 
Universitaétsbuchhandlung, 1929. Pp. vii+121. This little 
volume is the ninth number of the Germanische Bibliothek series, 
established by Wilhelm Streitberg. Ten of the Middle English 
writers are presented, Chaucer looming large, with selections from 
him making up 17 pages of the book. On the whole, the pieces have 
been judiciously chosen. As might be expected in the light of our 
language history, the Midland dialect gets the most attention, all 
the selections being in that medium except the three Southern 
pieces. One wonders why the Editors ignored Northern. Just as 
Southern specimens (The Agenbite of Inwit, for example) are 
valuable as prototypes of modern Southern English dialects (Cp. 
zorge, uorbernd, ete. with words like zide and vor in the Dorset 
poetry of William Barnes), so Northern monuments like Cursor 
Mundi are valuable for showing the differences between Scotch 
dialect words and the corresponding ones of Standard English: 
bane—bone; sae—so; mikkel—much (earlier muchel). But limi- 
tation to 121 pages makes things hard for an editor. Preceding 
each selection is an explanatory sketch and literary history of the 
work, with an appended bibliography, not large but well-selected. 
Variant readings are given in the foot-notes. A commendable 
feature of the glossary is the reference to corresponding words in 
Old French, Old Norse, and Old English. 


E. E. ERICSON 
Unwersity of North Carolina 





